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BWIM crsooeee 
iw CAPTURED BY This was Caleb Lark- 
ite BLACK HAWK in’s fate. But he didn’t 


ar have as hard a time as you might think. 

: Jeanne, who stayed among the whites, 
had a harder life. Read this story of In- 

_* dian fighting days in early Iowa. The 
first installment starts on page 3. 


ODDS AND ENDS More about English 
FROM ABROAD farming in the letter 
from Henry A. Wallace on page 7. Did 
you know that the dole given to unem- 
ployed city workers in England was al- 
most as large as the normal employed 


wage for farm workers? 
yt oy OUT Some club boys in 
HO YPE Grundy county have 





nee g rth A working out a_ standard 
for the most profitable type of hog. Guy 
Bush, in the article on page 5, tells how 
different weights and types of hogs 
showed up in cut out value, 


WHOSE NAME Some husker is going to 

GOES ON CUP? have the honor of hav- 

ing his name the first to go on the new 

cup that is to be awarded, in addition to 
af the cash prize, to the winner of the Iowa 
a state meet, November 8. Read the article 
on page 5. 


HOG BREEDERS, Another chance is of- 

ATTENTION! fered this fall to 
swine breeders who want to prove just 
how good in production their strains may 
be. See the editorial on page 7 


FLOOD TO TALK The last article on 

IN IOWA Flood’s series on his 
trip around the world appears on page 8. 
Flood himself is coming to Iowa for a lec- 
ture tour next winter. Read the editorial 
on page 6. 


WHERE THE RED There 
MAN CAMPED interesting traveling 
to be done in Iowa. On page 9, Doctor 
Field tells of a spot worth visiting in 
northeastern Iowa. ° 


THE FIGHT AT Confirmation of the 
WASHINGTON Farm Board and the 
tariff are the big topics at Washington 
now. See what our correspondent says 
in his report on page 12. 


GETTING READY Are your _ poultry 

FOR WINTER houses ready for cold 
weather? The poultry department, start- 
ing this week on page 14, has some sug- 
gestions, 








787 COUNTIES NOW T. B. “FREE” 
i) On September 1 there were 787 coun- 
eh ties, located in thirty-three states, which 
S had been declared by the United States 
ue Department of Agriculture to be ‘“modi- 
bd fied tuberculosis-free accredited areas.” 
, In order to receive such designation a 


county must have had all of its herds of 
cattle tuberculin tested and the extent of 
tuberculosis among the cattle in the coun- 
: ty must not exceed five-tenths of 1 per 
l cent. In all cases the cattle which react 
{3 to the tuberculin test are removed and 
: condemned for slaughter. The total of 
2 787 counties represents a gain of 219 coun- 
ties in the last twelve months. In addi- 
rd tion to the counties, thirty-two towns in 
hig the state of Vermont were designated as 
i: modified accredited areas in the course 
of the year. 

The work of tuberculosis eradication 


is plenty of | 


is now progressing favorably in about 500 J 


{ animal husbandry of the department. 
th: There is a good demand for surplus dairy 
te cattle from herds located within the mod- 
Ne ified areas, and some of the packers are 
voluntarily paying a premium of 10 cents 
Aa per hundredweight for disease-free hogs 
from such areas, provided they are prop- 
iy erly marked for identification by tattoo 
Bs marks; and feeders of beef cattle appre- 
¥ 


: 
iy ro 
1 additional counties, reports the bureau of 
fe 

¥ 
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ip ciate the importance of obtaining cattle 
free from tuberculosis, 





















“This New Mobiloil would be the 
cheapest all-round farm oil 


even if it cost 


*1.50 a gallon” 


[Says an Iowa farmer] 


This experience of a prosperous midwestern farmer is so 
typical of results obtained everywhere with the New Mobiloil 
that we are passing it on to you. 


Tested four leading brands 


Lubricating oils were sort of a hobby with this Iowa corn 
grower. He told one of our representatives that within the 
past year he had tested four well-known brands in his 
tractor and checked each carefully for fuel and oil consump- 
tion, ease of starting, power, and maintenance cost. 

Although the results showed considerable variation on 
these different points, on the whole all four oils performed 
pretty much the same, 


Then he tried the New Mobiloil 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer, whom he had known for years, 
heard he was trying out different oils and told him about 
the remarkable results obtained in road and speedway tests 
with the New Mobiloil. The dealer got him to give it a trial. 


What this trial proved about the New Mobiloil, against 
four leading competitive brands, is expressed in the state- 
ment quoted above—that it would be the cheapest oil for 
all-round farm use even if it cost $1.50 a gallon. 


The New Mobiloil not only does a better lubricating job 
day by day, but it lasts longer. Year-round savings in repair 
bills and fuel and oil consumption make up many times 
over for the slight additional cost per gallon. 


Ask your Mobiloil dealer to refer to his complete Mobiloil 
Chart for the correct grade to use in your car, truck or tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 








Follow winter 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's, 


when temperatures 


recommendations 
—— 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
Mobiloil Arctic _— Ford, Models 
TT TT use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’). 

































































1929 1928 1927 1926 
(NAMES OF Enki Engine E. Eaciee ri 
@ASSENGER CARS ~ cI 
womens (USI 
TRACTORS s : s 
z Eee ES 
Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha) «. +}... BB) A |. eS 
« H (ownengine) | A |Arc] A jArc) A jAre} |. 
© other models A A] A |Arc} A |Are} A Arc, 
WM 2) Sey esi%e BBiArc} BB Arc A /Are, 
Cadillac. . BB)Arc} BBArc| BB)Arc} BB Arc. 
Chandler Special Six eof A Arch AP AL...).... 
— A |Arc} A jArc} A Arc} A (Arc. 
Chevrolet......... [Arc] A |Arc} A |Are} A ‘Arc, 
pag | A |Are! A jAre} A Arc, 
& Imperial... | BBArc] BBArc] AS AT A|A 
“a is. | A jArc] A |Arc] AT APT ALA 
Diamond T........ ’ io a ta . A : A 
Dodge rc, 
Durant... ......+. A |Are] A /Arc. ae! A /Arc. 
MDs ivcovervees A |Arc] A |Arcd A jArt] A Arc. 
Federal, 1K6...... TE SE a eT a 
TsBbeAa sed, 
5 . 
pe TW, R~, 
Ge corvess A |Arel A Arc. A jArc, 
= other A|AJA/A A\A 
Ford, A& AA... A lAre] A (Arch o. fea. fb cx-l..-« 
TeTT S snslvesdbacsizaes E\E 
Ps BB)Arcj BB. Are. a BB 
G. M.C., F-10, } 
T-it, T-19... | A |Arc] A Are ie 
12 PANS | ao 
rc. eeelecce 
= other Bi\AILBIA BIA 
ae A|AJAIA A\A 
Graham .s--|-.. A jAve. A Are. 
Hudson. .......... A \Arcl A \Arc) A Are. 
Hupmobile. ....... BBiArc| BB/Arc A |Are. 
Ind » é, 6tt.. |....)..... A /Are. al cite 
Ss} ALALALA A\A 
sonal ~ 
» Wau- 
- os ine.’. A\A 
S4DR, 63 
74DR, 103 A ‘Arc. 
“ HS54, HSS4C, 
Tose. si0sc 
other models BB A 
ve nthdpetians A |Arc. 
Net ii AK 
i Arc. 
“ — other models A Arc. 
Ogkland........... A |Are. 
Oldsmobile A |Arc. 
Overland. A iArc. 
ag Live oe reste A Arc. 
aige, 8-cyl........ a8 ER 
il other models A Arc. 
Sates oe bevcoogne A jArc. 
Wsewase " “1W, A Arc. 
‘1s, 1 
‘rth ie | 
J0W, 35,384, 38, A\A. 
A Arc, 
BB) A 
A\A 
r A iArc. 
SAN, A lan 
- pe n Bald Arc. 
ther models . . “6 BB) A 
Seudebaker (Pass.)... Arc. 
White, 15, 15B, | 
A Are.|Arc. 
atk 
ee £ B Arc. 
BB Arc. 
cxdioud BIA 
BB A[BB A 
Bi ATB/A 
BB A|BB A 
B/AIBIA 
BB A} BBA 
BiIAITBIA 
BB} A} BB A 
B;/AIBI/A 
BB A} BBA 
BB A} BB A 
B/ATB/A 
Cede cel Bi A 
BB) AL BB A 
BB A | BB A 

















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 








NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 


with convenient faucet. 
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ALEB LARKIN was 
t shaving. At least he was 


By Charlton Laird 


i A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


When Red Men and White Warred On the Iowa Frontier 


Caleb was soon on the Mis- 
sissippi, crossing over to Gosh- 





examining his reflection 
in a Shiny brass pot he had 
quietly borrowed from the 
«ok, and trying to find some- 
thing that might be shaved. 
And he was flourishing a burly 
nzor he had as quietly bor- 
rowed from his employer, John 
WV. Johnson. Supposing him- 
glf alone in the shack, he was 
sartled when Johnson’s voice 
boomed behind him. 

“What cow-snouted catfish 
meaked off with my ”? he 
roared, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be sunk!”’ 
he exclaimed in surprise. 

Johnson was a big fellow, 
with a dark, muscular, good- 
natured face. He turned to 








TOMAHAWK AND RIFLE 


This is the story of Caleb Larkin, who came west from Pennsylvania to 
go to Indian trading in Iowa in the days before the War of 1812 and the 
Black Hawk war. It is the story, too, of Jeanne Brevaut, daughter of the 


frontier, and of Black Hawk, one of the greatest men of his race, 


How Caleb fought against Black Hawk in old Fort Madison, how he 
found Jeanne and lost her and found her again, how he was captured by 
Black Hawk and adopted into the tribe, how he witnessed the last stand of 
the Indians in their battle for their corn fields along the Rock river, is told 
here. Thruout the novel, there is also given an accurate and enthralling pic- 


ture of the way whites and Indians lived on the frontier. 


Every corn belt farmer knows the ground on which these historic 
events were staged. Because it deals with our own section, the story, inter- 
esting enough in itself, has twice the fascination it might have otherwise. 


Start it this week. 


en, a frontier settlement on the 
Illinois side, a little above St. 
Louis. He was dressed for 
courting, for fair, now that he 


as beaus went on the upper 
Mississippi river in 1808, he 
was dressed well. He doubted 
if there was a pair of boots like 
his in ‘all Goshen. 

His principal worry was the 
girl. Mae was right, he had 
one; or he thought he would 
have if he knew where to find 
her. He had seen her only once 
but he remembered her vividly. 

It had happened about four 
months ago. With Johnson, he 
had been on his way west from 








the door. 


“Hey, Mae!’’ he ealled. 


off’n his chin.’’ 


Indian traders, some from the bar 
at Fort Belle Fontaine, others from 


“My—er—my whiskers were itch- 
ing,” he stammered. 

A general guffaw greeted this. 

“Haw, haw!’’ Johnson howled. 
‘Leb, that peach moss o’ yourn 

ouldn’t irri-tate a civilized baby 
girl musketeer! Haw, haw!’’ 

“Byes,’’ grinned frowzy Mac 
MacLaren, ‘‘I’ll bet me _ terbaccy 
Iem’s been tellin’ a bit of a- story 
about this Indian trader he says 
he’s goin’ to see. There’s a lassie 
bout, is there not, bye?’’ 

Caleb blushed redder still. 

“I’m going to see Colonel Bre- 
vant,’ he said with dignity, and 
turned back to his brass kettle, 
propped up on the side of a wall 
bunk. He started*shaving as calm- 
ly as he could, but the razor had a 
suare, pointed blade that in his 
unskilled hands left a nice gash in 
front of his ear. “He winced, but 
kept on, 

The men at the door were tossing 
jibes at him. 

“Does the old fur trader cotton to 





fire-red flannel shirts bought new 
In St. Loo-is?’’ asked one. 

“T seen him askin’ the cook fur 
that pork grease t’ swap down his 
hair,’’ chimed another. 

“Ton’t he haf da purtiest curls, 
poys. chust like a pretzel?”’ 
“Look at them boots! 

cowhide in each one!”’ 

‘An’ smeared with taller till 
they hurts me eyes;”’ 

Johnson saw the blood dripping 
off Caleb’s chin. He strode quickly 
aeross the shack. 

‘Let me have the cutlass, son,”’ 


A hull 





still bantering. ‘‘If you couldn’t 
miter accounts better’n you can 


“Come and see who’s seratchin’ the bread mold 


In a minute the door was full of soldiers and 


son, up in what later became lowa, and from 
which Johnson and Caleb had come the dav 


before. Caleb stood ‘with the convicting razor 
in his right hand, and blushed like 
a girl. 


He said, in a voice that was kind, 


shave, I’d fire you. Here, like this. That’s the 
way. Now don’t try to grub out your jaw-bone. 
Get us some cold water, will you, Mac?’’ 

Caleb soon found that he was getting smooth- 
er. He spoke to Johnson in a low voice. 

‘*Can I take your canoe?’’ 

‘*You bet you can, son. An’ give her a smack 
for me.’’ 


racks here 
Fort Mad- 
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A picture map of southeastern Iowa in Black Hawk’s day. 


Pennsylvania to take a job in 
the government Indian trading 


post at Fort Madison, when they sighted the 
steeple of a Catholic church rising unexpected- 
ly out of the wilderness. 
marked a pretty little French settlement. 
There was even a bakery in this settlement, 
and while Caleb had been standing outside, 
sniffing hungrily, a girl in creamy linen came 
out and offered him a twisted bun. 


They found that it 


They had 
talked a little in an embarrassed 
way, and she told him that her name 
was Jeanne, and that her father, 
Colonel Brevaut, had been lamed by 
an Indian and given up trading. 
They would soon move to Goshen, 
she said. That had pleased Caleb 
mightily, for Goshen was in the 
American prairie, just across from 
Fort Belle Fontaine. When he left 
the girl, he had promised to come to 
see her father and talk about the 
Indian trade. 


TOW he was paddling across the 
river to Goshen and wondering 
how he would find Jeanne. He re- 
membered her bobbi.ig brown curls, 
her big brown eyes, and the ‘‘I won- 
der what you’re going to do next’’ 
expression around her mouth. 

Caleb beached his canoe and 
looked at the straggle of cabins, 
Somebody with a sense of humor, he 
thought, must have named that place 
Goshen. It looked bleak and wild and 
poverty-stricken—not at all the place 
for a girl like Jeanne Brevaut to 
live. 

“Can you tell me how to find 
Colonel Brevaut’s cabin?’’ Caleb 
asked a lazy-looking, black-whiskered 
man dressed in tattered buckskin. 

**Foller the path ye’ll pick up on 
the other side o’ that,’’ replied the 
man, jerking his thumb back over his 
shoulder toward a reed-grown bog. 
Caleb plunged in, and while still 
among the file-like blades, heard a 
nasal voice whining the semblance 
of a tune: 

‘I’m Exhorter bred and Exhortec 
born, 

And an Exhorter till I die. 

When I’m dead, there’s a Shouter 
gone, 

Meetin” here tonight, come along—’’ 


es e 
~- on wenpeaavauanty on z 


was shaved; and he knew that 
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Caleb found a path that soon broke into a 
clearing crowned by a cabin and a syeamore, 
underneath which was a small old man with a 
brushy beard, jigging on a dozen beards. His 
arms were crooked high, like a picked chicken 
suspeuded by its wings, and he waved his head 
from side to side so that his tangled, dirty beard 
swung across his body like a pendulum. Each 
dragging, dolorous note was accompanied by 
the clump of a prodigious boot and the rattle 
of loose slats. 

‘*Give a look, stranger.’’ He waved a crooked 
hand and jerked his head backward so that it 
appeared alternately face and whisker ends. 
The leisurely jig continued. 

‘‘Look in thar, stranger. Purty a sight as 
ya ever see!’’ Caleb peered down at what 
seemed a tangle of three men in buckskins and 
butternut jeans. ‘‘Young whipper-snanpers 
says they e’d drink me down, they did. Drunk 
‘em dead. Rolled ’em in the 
tater pit, an’ I’m a-dancin’ on 
their graves.”’ 


AY! JAS this CoJonel Brevaut ? 

'*. Caleb gasped. Here was 
an end to his courting he had 
not reckoned on. He remem- 
hered that the girl had said 
they were  moving—maybe 
there was a reason. He would 
be embarrassed and so would 
che. He decided to get out of 
the place as soon as legs and 
decency would let him. Maybe 
he could eome back when the 
colonel’s corn whisky was gone. 

‘““Ya better have a drink, 
stranger,’’ the old man was 
plying him. 

‘“No, thanks.’’ Caleb hunted 
for an exeuse. ‘‘T got to go to 
a shack back here.”’ 

‘*No eall fer that, stranger. 
The enun’l can’t hold a taller ter 
this eawn whisky. ’’ 

“The who?’’ Caleb blurted, 

The old man_hiceoughed, 
‘““The what?’’ 

‘“‘The man that has poor 
whisky ?’’ 

““OV? Man Brevaut. Dratted 
thimble-belly! Ain’t drunk a 
aguart sinee he Wwas weaned. 
There be the jug, stranger.’’ 

‘*No! No, thanks! I’m much 
obliged.’’ Caleb was off around 
the corner, but as he went he 
heard a snort, “‘Dratted thim- 
ble-bellv !’’? And a few minutes 
later the song was taken up: 

‘I’m Exhorter bred and 
Exhorter born.”’ 

Caleb plunged thru more low 
land, thick waving willows, and 
came to a clearing at the end 
of whieh were jack oak with 
smoke above them. Nearby was 
a spot of blue and a light-col- 
ored blotch below it; that 
might be Jeanne in a slatted 
sunbonnet, digging late par- 
snips, perhaps. 

The spot and the blotch 
proved to be a large woman well into middle 
age, gathering teepees of flax. She wore a drab 
homespun dress and no shoes. Her features 
were rather fine, but somewhat masked with 
too much flesh and the drooping lines about 
the mouth. She moved as tho she thought any- 
thing she might do would not matter greatly. 

‘*Good evening!’’ Her voice was kind, mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

Caleb asked after Colonel Brevaut. 

‘*The colonel’ll be back right soon now, but 
you better come in. It’s right cold.”’ 

At the door they were met by a rank odor, 
not unlike frying fish, but definitely sour. 

*‘Don’t mind the smell, if you ean. Our 
roasting ears got frost-bit.’’ 

The interior was nearly dark except for the 
firelight. The single grease-paper window in 
the side opposite the door scarcely broke the 
gloom, and the wavering glint from the fire- 
place served to light up only those objects in 


the end of the room to his right, To the left, 
he knew, a tow tarpaulin would cover two beds 
supported by the walls and a single post. A 
puncheon ladder, made from one-half of a split 
log with sticks pegged across it, led up to a loft 
that covered most of the single lower room. 
Miscellaneous furniture cramped the interior, 
and where the puncheon floor came to an end a 
few feet before the fire, a boy and a girl were 
using the eighteen-inch drop as a bench while 
they swingled flax, hacking the fibers with a 
dull knife. Caleb was shown to a split bottom 
chair by the fire. The woman drew the larger 
of two spinning wheels from a corner and al- 
ternately turned the wheel with a throw of her 
hand and stepped back as she drew the wool 
into an even strand. 

Caleb was feeling uneasy. He answered Ma- 
dame Brevant’s polite questions, and listened 
gratefully while she told that her liusband had 





She led the way thru the woods to a patch of vellowing cornstalks. 


driven nearly to Judy’s mill. What would he 
do? Where was Jeanne? Was she married 
already? Pioneer girls married young. Ask- 
ing for her was rather bald. The colonel! would 
not know him, and what would he say? 

The swingling had been going more slowly. 
A round, dirty-faced boy of eight or nine was 
frankly staring at him, big-eyed, while his 
swingle rose and fell in the same place. The 
girl, two or three vears older, gave Caleb occa- 
sional glanees, giggled, and seampered to her 
mother, to whom she whispered something. 

“*Yes, he does have a pretty shirt, doesn’t 
he ?’’ she said. 

There was a yowl from the boy. His swingle 
had come down on his left thumb. 

‘*Pierre, Pierre, what will you do next?’’ 
cried his mother. Then, in a more kindly tone, 
“*Sealped entirely, aren’t you? Get the goose 
grease, Marie.’’ 

The door opened, and another girl came in. 
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‘*Mamma, Old Dan is singing-drunk anq he’s | = 
whooping and danéing,’’ she said. 

It was Jeanne, Caleb breathed again. How 
or where she had come from did not majto, 
Here she was. If she would only recognize him 
in the dusk of the eabin. 

The madame was calm. She listened mo- 
ment to the drunken hymn, smiled a little wry. 
ly, as tho she thought hymns might be sung in 
a better mood and voice, and started her wheo} 
again, \ 

‘‘That’s good for him,”’ she said. ‘‘Now yoy 
get your risin’s set, Jeanne, or the dough won’t 


lighten by baking time.’’ = 

‘I’m Exhorter bred and Exhorter born—” ar! 
whined thru the open door. Marie, grease goyrq ty A 
in hand, ran to listen. : that 


‘‘Mamma, what kind of bread is Exhorter but | 
bread ?”’ she asked. ceive 
‘Grease brother’s finger!’’ said the madame. Si: 
But ‘‘brother’’ had forgot. ff year 
ten his finger. ‘*Can’t we Lave ff Polai 
some ‘Xorter bread, mamma; §} pam 


»9?9 





can't we? upon 

Meanwhile, Jeanne wag hand 
crossing to the dusky corner coun 
where Caleb sat. Feeling that HH tin, | 
he should be polite, he rose. gave 


The fire was shining in her § eat ¢ 
eyes and she nearly ran into 
him. 

There was a squeaky little i" 
“Oh! It was followed by a ff fects 
series of ‘‘Oh’s!’’ getting eabn- ff Pron 
er as they came. Then she said, ff of th 
‘**Hello!’’ hovs, 

“Ma, this is the Biseuit- J poun 
Boy.’’ Then she blushed, as if J test. . 
suddenly realizing that she had } poun 
used a nickname her family poun 
had given him, and_ hastily § gholle 
added, ‘‘This is the man that tank: 
was going to tell papa about § tyo-t 
the fur trade.”’ slop, 
same 

ALEB gave his name and § these 

| 7 

was made welcome. Work § plood 
went on steadily, tho he sus-f (Ch 
pected that supper plans were Foyer 
being changed on his account. § heavy 
He tried to help, and was giv- 
en a hazelbrush ‘‘shooer.’’ The 
first sharp cold spell of a mild 
fall had driven hordes of flies 
to seek the warmth of the cab- 
in. With the ‘‘shooer’’ he was 
able to keep the flies off the 
women; keeping them off the 


food and utensils in any cabin V 


Aig 


was impossible. He was the 
center of conversation; this 
was about the first time he § pian}, 
had ever been the center of ff ting 
anything, and he enjoyed it§ 7), 
He soon found that he was prize 
giving quite an elaborate de § sya,. 
scription of what he liked tof, ‘9 
call the first attack on FortB json. 
Madison. He got started after ff ing © 
the madame had politely asked ff go, 4 
if they had-had any Indian§),,, 
trouble. mane 

‘‘Some,’? Caleb admitted B pave 
‘*Maybe it got warm here, 00,8 pitt, 
in October? Well, we were out in the wood ;.,, . 
cutting timber for the cabins, and I guess weg pi. , 
weren't very careful, because the first thing ¢, 
we heard was Indian whoops. ward 

‘‘We jumped for the guns.’’ Caleb wavelff;, 1, 
his fly ‘‘shooer’’ vigorously. ‘‘But they weret Ul oh. 1. 
there! We didn’t know what to do or wher™ 7, 














































to run. Here came another round of yells, al tiejg 
erackling like brush fire. Then the Indias no); 
jumped out and pointed: our own guns at us. spect 
‘‘T don’t know what I did. Some of the olf gout, 
hands grabbed axes and scrambled for covet oy; . 
but I couldn’t move. One fellow threw DSM sto, 
hands up and bumped them into a limb ov™ 1, 
his head. He grabbed to it and hung thereg§ ynq, 
looking like he would have fainted if he hadn§ 7),, 
had it. He kept making squeaky noises. Place 
‘*You ought to have seen those Indians laugh poo, 
Some of ’em rolled on the ground. They’d laugi§ hey }, 
and jabber and laugh some more. Tor 
‘*Pryor was mad— (Concluded on page 28M th. . 
Weat] 
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boy who fed a market litter? Ordinar- 

ily, you wouldn’t expect to learn a 
sreat deal outside of a few pointers in feeding, 
care or Management, but the Grundy County 
Market Pig Club, under the leadership of Coun- 
ty Agent L. W. Plager, is doing a type of work 
that not only will producers be interested in, 
hut breeders, buyers and conditioners can re- 
ceive helpful information from. 

Sixty-four spring pigs were enrolled in this 
year’s club—fourteen Chester Whites, fourteen 
Polands, fourteen Duroes and twenty-two 
Hampshires. The boys kept an accurate check 
upon breeding, rate of gain, feeds used, and 
handling. The pigs were shown at the Grundy 


W wr would you expect to learn from a 


tin, Minnesota, on a yield basis. The returns 
gave the percentage of cuts, their grade and the 
cut out value of every animal. 


rat county fair, then sold to Hormel & Co., of Aus- 


Effects of Breeding and Feeding 


We now have an opportunity .to see the ef- 
fects of breeding and feeding upon the carcass. 
From the standpoint of feeding ability, eleven 
of the Chester Whites, fed by seven different 
boys, made the best showing. They weighed 83 
pounds per head at the beginning of the con- 
test, and after being fed 67 days weighed 267.5 
pounds, making an average daily gain of 2.74 
pounds per day. The ration was composed of 
shelled corn self-fed, tankage or substitute for 
tankage self-fed, and ground oats mixed with 
two-thirds water and one-third skim-milk, as a 
slop, twice a day. This lot was all sired by the 
same boar. Several other lots were fed as were 
these pigs, but evidently were not of the right 
bloodlines to make as good gains. 

Checking these Chester Whites as they went 
over the block, we found that they were too 
heavy to yield well. They eut out $1.35 per 


ITH several county corn husking con- 
tests already being planned and many 
huskers making application for entry 
blanks, the 1929 Iowa husking affair is get- 
ting under way. 

This year, for the first time, an additional 
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prize will be offered to the husker who takes 
away the honors as Iowa’s champion corn pick- 
er. John P. Wallace, general manager of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, has presented a large silver lov- 
ing cup, which will be given to the winner. Un- 
der the rules of this presentation, a husker will 
have to win the eup three times to retain per- 
manent possession. However, the winner will 
have his name engraved on the cup and be per- 
mitted to retain it for a year to prove his stand- 
ing as the champion of Iowa. Who will have 
his name on the cup first? 

Over in Cedar county, plans are going for- 
ward to put on the largest contest ever staged 
in lowa. County Agent Emmet Gardner is in 
charge of the general arrangements. John 
Thompson, who has raised a specially planted 
field of corn for the event, is taking care that 
nothing happens to his pet field. A recent in- 
spection of the eorn shows it to. be, without 
doubt, the finest field, both from general lay- 
out and yield, that ever a group of fast huskers 
stepped into. 

The corn is tall, Iowa’s own brand, and will 


undoubtedly yield around 100 bushels per acre. 
The field is uniform and presents as good a 
Place for the hanging up of a record as it has 
been our fortune to find. On the first of Octo- 
ber hardly a stalk was leaning. 


lowa husking enthusiasts can plan to attend 


the state meet this year without worry about 
Weather conditions, as the West Branch field 
8 easily reached from any section of the state. 





By Guy Bush 





HOW THE PIGS CUT OUT 


Below, on the left, are given the number 
of hogs in each lot, the average weight of 
the hogs in each lot and the average whole- 
sale value per pig of the cuts from the car- 
casses in each lot. The figures on the right 
show the grouping of hogs in weight dréss- 
ings of 190-200 and 220-230 pounds. Notice 
how wide a variation in cut out values there 
is in the same weight class. 


No. Wt. *CutOut Wt. *Cut Out 
3— 130-140......$11.96 (190-200) 
2— 140-150...... 12.51 j | Re $11.55 
3— 150-160...... 12.40 a 11.61 
7— 160-170...... 12.24 itencnint 11.72 
2— 170-180...... 12.07 tenses, 11.81 
5— 180-190...... 11.94 |. 11.94 
6— 190-200...... 11.92 iain 12.06 
3— 200-210...... 11.54 

3— 210-220...... 11.61 (220-230) 
6— 220-230...... 11.16 ye 10.54 
4— 230-240...... 11.14 i biniesinis 11.01 
4— 240-250...... 10.91 yo 
3— 260-270...... 10.74 ee 11.29 
3— 270-280...... 10.48 Be iiinstices 11.42 
2— 280-300...... 10.20 v7.) Sipe eee 11.65 


*Wholesale values with no deductions for 
packing costs. 











ewt. less than the average of the 200-pound 
class. Most of the cuts carried too much fat, 
and all of the cuts were too heavy to meet mar- 
ket requirements. An effort to duplicate the 
breeding of this lot of pigs should be made with 
a Slaughter test at 200 to 225 pounds. The en- 
tire lot are divided into weight classes and their 








Here’s the new trophy for the state’s cham- 
pion husker. 











It is just south of the Lincoln highway, and can 
be reached by paved and graveled roads from 
Cedar Rapids or Clarence, via Tipton. Highway 
No. 32 goes several miles south of the Thompson 
farm, but a graveled road leads up from Down- 
ey to the farm, or the town of West Branch can 
be entered from Iowa City. A small map will 





Fast Gains May Not Bring Most Money 


Club Boys Find Slaughter Test Shows the Most Profitable Type of Hogs to Raise 


average cut out value will be found after each 
lot at the left of the accompanying table. 

The reader will note the gradual increase in 
value up to the point when the hogs weighed 
below 140 pounds. This is the seale that is gen- 
erally used in the purchase of livestock, but of 
course in wider weight ranges. 

In the table to the right you will note the 
animals that made up the 190-200 pound group 
and the 220-230 pound group. These hogs were 
very uniform, yet there was a spread of 51 cents 
in the first group and $1.11 in the second. In 
the weight range of these two groups of 190-230 
pounds, there was a spread of $1.52 per ewt. 
What these boys are helping to figure out is 
what kind of an animal will cut out the most 
dollar’s worth of meat in the different weight 
classes. With their records of gains and breed- 
ing records, they will be able to eliminate the 
strains that do not produce economically, and 
thus produce the most desirable hog both from 
the producer’s and consumer’s standpoint. 


Wide Spread in Hams and Loins 


There is a wide spread in the price between 
the different weights of hams and loins at the 
present time, about eight cents on loins and 
three cents on hams. This spread often happens 
at this time of year, and narrows down to a few 
cents in loins and from one to two cents on 
hams at other seasons of the year. This ac- 
counts for the extreme penalty that the heavy 
hogs were required to take. If this spread ap- 
pears every fall in meat euts, consideration 
must be given to the type of animal that is to 
be marketed during this season. 

‘What has been demonstrated on this group 
of hogs is that there is a great variation in cut 
out values among hogs of the same weight, and 
that this variation is as much dependent upon 
the type of animal (Concluded on page 30) 


State Husking Contest on November 8 


Winner of Meet in Cedar County’s Tall Corn Will Get Husking Trophy 


appear in a coming issue showing the exact 
roads to take. 

County contests already are being planned in 
Story, Cedar, Marion, Mills, Montgomery, Web- 
ster, Grundy and Hardin. Huskers in these 
counties should see the county agent at once 
and arrange to enter. If you are a husker and 
want a contest we will be glad to help you line 
up one. If you are a lone contender and can not 
get into a regular contest, we will arrange for 
you to make a trial in order that you can have 
a chance to enter the big affair. All you have 
to do is to send your name to the Corn Husking 
Editor and ask for particulars. _ 

This year, huskers will be given a chance to 
inerease their records, as the rules have been 
changed slightly. Instead of merely allowing 
four ounces of husks per hundred pounds free, 
each husker will be given five ounces free. This 
change was made by agreement among the pa- 
pers sponsoring the various state contests, and 
will govern in both state and national meets. 

The national meet, which will be held in 
northwestern Missouri on November 15, will 
present several new features. The meet will 
probably be broadcast over one of the national 
chain hookups, and the committee in charge is 
trying to get one of the famous broadcasters to 
announce it. The Missouri farm where the 
champion field is located, is owned by Paul 
Renz, and is near Platte City, just south of St. 
Joseph. Mr. Renz is president of the Missouri 
Corn Growers’ Association, and farms 540 
acres. He has been getting yields of 100 bushels 
per acre for several years, and this year expects 
to do as well. This corn will undoubtedly be’as 
similar to the Iowa field as any up to date, and 
so it is doped that Iowa huskers should have 
more than an even break to win. 
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PLEDGES AND GOLD BRICKS 
"THE tariff gold brick for agriculture is get- 

ting a lot of scratching these days. «Most 
of the gold-leaf is about worn off. Senator 
Borah flaked more off the other day, when he 
asked : 

‘*T ask him (the president) to tell us he ap- 
proves the duty on cement, the duty on pig 
iron and other matters, which increase the prof- 
its of the steel trust. I ask him to tell us wheth- 
er he is satisfied with the duties levied by this 
bill on agricultural products. Will he advise 
us he is satisfied that the bill meets the pledges 
we made in the last campaign ?”’ 

To make the picture clear, we reprint that 
part of the Republican platform that bears on 
the tariff, as follows: 

‘*A protective tariff is as vital to American 
agriculture as it is to American manufacturing. 
The Republican party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, 
helongs to the American farmer, and it pledges 
its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability 
to supply it. 

‘‘We favor adequate tariff protection to such 
of our agricultural products as are affected by 
foreign competition.’’ 

Comment is unnecessary. We ean only add 
that Senator Borah’s question will be asked, 
not only of President Hoover (who, by the way, 
has apparently really tried to check the wide 
open door revision that is now proposed), but 
of every congressman who endorsed that plat- 
form. Most corn belt congressmen apparently 
forgot their pledges when the bill passed the 
house the first time. Are their memories, and 
their consciences, more active now? The vote 
will soon show. 





FLOOD COMES TO IOWA 


WeE HAVE made it at last! For a good 

while, Iowa farm people have wanted to 
see and hear Francis A. Flood. Up to date, 
we had only been able to get him in the state 
for two talks. Now, however, he has agreed to 


come into Iowa for four weeks, from January 
20 to February 15. He will give his illustrated 
talk on his trip around the world. We learn 
that he is sure of one auditor, anyway. Josh- 
away intends to be there to get the details on 
how you bite the whiskers off the lions of the 
Sahara desert. 

Farm organizations that want to schedule 
him for a talk should write us at once. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is guaranteeing Flood his salary 
and expenses, and the cost to each community 
will be low. We expect to get several times as 
many applications as there are dates available; 
naturally, so far as is possible, the preference 
will be given to communities that get their re- 
quests in first. 





LOWDEN AT AMES 


ORN BELT farmers and their families are 
wanted at Ames, October 17-20. Very prob- 
ably a good many will be there. The American 
Country Life Association took the best method 
of securing a farm audience when it named 
Frank O. Lowden president, and arranged for 
two addresses by him at the coming conven- 
tion. Lowden will speak October 17 and 18. 
There are other reasons why farmers should 
be there. The Country Life Association, a 
group with a fine history and ideals, has tend- 
ed to be a little academic, a little eut off from 
real farm affairs. It is meeting at Ames this 
vear with the deliberate purpose of getting into 


- farm territory and of encouraging real farmers 


to attend the discussion and to prick; by pun- 
gent interjections, if they can, the bubbles the 
professors of sociology blow for them. 

Groups will arrue about cooperation, rural 
education, rural health, the economic welfare of 
the farmer and other subjects every day. We 
hope a hundred farm communities send their 
best thinkers to participate. Master Farmers of 
the country are gathering there October 17. 
The memorial exercises for Henry C. Wallace 
will be held October 18. 

Governor Hammill has helped to direct pub- 
lie attention toward the meeting by issuing a 
proclamation declaring the week of October 
14-20, Country Life Week for Iowa. The gov- 
ernor asks all farm organizations, chambers of 
commerce, luncheon elubs, schools, federated 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, churches 
and all agencies thruout the state to direct at- 
tention that week toward the means of creating 
a finer rural civilization in Iowa. 

The Country Life Association is going to 
have a fine convention at Ames. It will be the 
best in the history of the movement if hundreds 
of Iowa farm people will take the time to drive 
in and to participate actively in the discus- 
sions. 





EIGHT YEARS—TWO MONTHS 


A SUBSCRIBER asks us to blow up the Farm 

Board because it hasn’t bought up surplus 
wheat and so stabilized the price. He asks too 
much, 

Nobody has fewer illusions about the Hoover 
farm bill than we. It fails to deal with the 
vital farm problem, the disposal of the export- 
able surplus, While it resembles the old Norris 
bill, it fails to direct the board, as that bill did, 
to go directly into the wheat business and to 
take a loss if necessary to control the market 
in the farm’s interest. The Hoover farm bill 
instructs the board to work out plans of stabil- 
izing the market thru the cooperatives. This 
can, even at the best, be only partially suceess- 
ful; and, again at the best, it requires time te 
bring warring cooperatives into a union that 
can really exert influence. : 

Chairman Legge probably had the right an- 
swer when he replied to critics in the senate 
by pointing out that congress has wrestled with 


| 


the farm problem eight years. The Farm Board 
has been on the job two months. 

Under the act, the Farm Board has the pow. 
er to do agriculture great injury. It has power 
to do it some good. Premature, unthinking ag. 
tion could do harm to the cooperative move, 
ment that would last for years. It’s just as 
well to take it slow. 

So far as we are concerned, we say: Give the 
board a fair chance. Let it work out its plang 
There-will be plenty of time to criticize latey 
if that is necessary: And let us say again. 
Don’t expect any miracles. The board, we be. 
lieve, will do what it can. And if it fails, the 
fault may not be with the board; the fault may 
be with the bill. We may yet see the board 
asking congress for revision of the farm act, 
and pointing out that the powers granted cay 
not carry out the act’s purpose, to place ‘the 
industry of agriculture ... on a basis of equal. 
ity with other industries.’’ 





THE SEVENTEENTH OF SOL 


EN years from now we may be celebrating 

the Fourth of July on the seventeenth of 
Sol. Common sense people everywhere are be- 
coming more and more impressed with the de. 
sirability of doing away with our old-fashioned 
out of date Gregorian calendar. It was a great 
advance when England and the American 
colonies adopted the Gregorian calendar in 
1752, but the time has now come for further 
changes. The new idea which has been gaining 
more and more adherents for the past eighty 
years is to start not only every week with Sun- 
day, but also every month and every year. To 
do this would make every month twenty-eight 
days long and the Sundays would always come 
on the first, eighth, fifteenth and twenty-second 
of each month. The only serious drawback to 
this is that the Fridays would always come on 
the thirteenth. 

Thirteen months of twenty-eight days each 
make 364 days. The extra day coming at the 
end of the year would make a world wide holi- 
day. Incidentally this extra day would give 
us one week in each year with eight days in it. 
Certain people who like to stir up religious 
discord have claimed that this extra day would 


‘give us ‘‘a wandering Sabbath.’’ These people 


have apparently been more eager to delay prog- 
ress than to understand the ancient Mosaic ecus- 
toms with regard to the Sabbath. It seems that 
the ancient Jews were commanded to observe 
onee each year at the feast of Pentecost a dou- 
ble Sabbath of two days’ duration. In very 
truth, it therefore seems that the introduction 
each year of one week with eight days would 
be a return to the Mosaie custom. In order to 
retain the Mosaic custom most effectively it 
might be best to introduce the extra Sabbath 
or holiday immediately following Whit Sun- 
day, which is the Christian equivalent of the 
feast of Pentecost. 

The farmers will perhaps be more incon 
venienced by a calendar of this sort than any- 
one else, because it will take them some time f0 
get accustomed to thinking of their seeding 
and harvesting operations in terms of the new 
calendar. The thirteenth month, by the way, 
would be introduced immediately following 
June and would be known as Sol and ordinari- 
ly we would begin to cut oats about Sol 20. 
Corn planting would ordinarily begin about 
May 15 instead of May 5. However, this would 
not be a serious matter and the farmers could 
very rapidly readjust themselves. The great 
est advantages would be to the business mem 
and the laboring men. These advantages are 99 
great that some business houses already ru 
their affairs on the basis of a thirteen month 
year. Wallaces’ Farmer in fact has been using 
this scheme for the past two years with excel 
lent satisfaction. The best time to adopt the 
new calendar would be on January 1; 1933; 
when the new year begins on a Sunday. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE FOR HOG 
BREEDERS 


he pow. 0G breeders who want to find out how their 
5 Dowe H strains qualify in a performance test have 
“Ing ac. nother chance this fall. Entries for the swine 
 — * formance test at Ames may be made now. 
Just as four pigs from a litter of not less than seven, 
in the case of a gilt, or eight, in the case of a 
mature sow, must be delivered to Ames within 
3 plans, gxty-five days after the farrowing date, and 
e later, must have been farrowed in September. These 
again; igs will be fed and handled like other pigs in 
wea ‘i test ; they will be paid for at Chicago prices 
ils, the on delivery; one gilt of the four may be re- 
ut may daimed by the owner at the end of the test on 
" board payment of Chicago prices; the rest are to be 
rm act, daughtered at the end of the feeding period to 
ed can determine how this strain compares with others 
e the 4s to rate of gain, cost of gain, value of carcass 


n Board 





tive the 


and other points. 
Only twenty litters will be accepted. Entries 
mast be made by October 25, tho the pigs 
themselves may be delivered later. 
rating § Wallaces’ Farmer has pointed out before that 


nth of § it believes tests like these will determine what 
are be. & the leading bloodlines in the different breeds 
the de. gare to be in the future. From now on, we are 
going to worry more about performance rec- 
ords than about anything else. The breeder 
whose strains make good in tests like these is 
building solidly for the future. Get your entry 
in. Write to the Animal Husbandry Section, 
lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
lowa, for blanks. 
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MORE BOOKS TO READ 


; come OW is your community fixed for reading 
second matter? Is there a community library in 
ack to § the schoolhouse or in the community hall? If 
me on § 8, is there a way provided to add new books 
from time to time? 
; each J Perhaps you have to go outside your own 
at the {community for books. Are you making use of 
» holi-f the service of the State Library Commission, in 
1 give the Historical Building, Des Moines? Write 
in it. for information on traveling libraries. 
igious§ Do you know that your township can make 
would § arrangements with the nearest town library 
reople § 80 that everybody in the township can borrow 
prog-@ books? Or perhaps the nearest library allows 
¢ eus- § non-residents to become borrowers on the pay- 
s that § ment of a small fee. Why not take advantage 
serve fof the privilege ? 
. dou-{ Surveys of corn belt farms show that farm 
very families are reading an increasing number of 
iction § good magazines and newspapers. ‘They are not 
vould § doing so well on books. Any farm community 
ler to™ in the corn belt that really sets its mind to it 
sly it ean arrange some way to get library service. 
bbath @ This is a good time to go to work to see that 
Sun-§ Your family and your community find a way 
f the@ito keep supplied with good books during the 
coming winter. 


ncon- 
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nee | Odds and Ends 

Pcding ss 

new 

way, DARTINGTON HALL, Devon, England— 
wing George Dallas, a former organizer of farm 


nari aborers and now a member of parliament, was 
] 20,@ 40 interesting figure at the conference. I must 
bout § tell you something about George Dallas, be- 
sould @ Cause we all got quite fond of him. He is a 
ould Scotchman who has stood for election in differ- 
reat-@ &nt parts of England and Scotland, but was fi- 
men 2ally elected from Northampton. For -some 
re som teason he has always taken a great interest in 
rung @ericultural economics and is on the most 

onth§ friendly personal terms with the different pro- 
sing fessors of agricultural economies. He reads a 
xcel- ff lot and I found he has been studying ‘‘ Agricul- 
_ thef§ tural Reform in the United States,’’ by John 
933,8D. Black, of Harvard University. However, 
‘Bthere is nothing spectacled or cloistered about 








Dallas. He likes a debate and tells Scotch sto- 
ries, but his fundamental point of view is al- 
ways, ‘‘ What is best for all concerned?’’ The 
British Labor party, which is now in power, 
is much concerned about agriculture; and for 
that reason Dallas, who knows more about 
-farming than anyone else in the labor group, 


seems to be in a position of considerable in- ° 


fluence. 

Dallas in his opening statement asked if the 
present system in England made for efficient 
farming with a fair share in the national in- 
come going to farmers. He said a large major- 
ity in parliament favored land nationalization 
as a necessary step in promoting national wel- 
fare. Britain now has only 10 per cent of the 
world export trade as compared with 14 per 
cent before the war. The day is coming when 
she will not be able to buy so much food abroad, 
and then she must make her agriculture more 
efficient. The people of Britain can not toler- 


ate a system which is so haphazard as the pres- 


ent one. People go to the country froni the 
city, where there is already unemployment. 
Something must be done to get more of the city 
people out on the land. 





ATER on I had a good talk with Dallas 
about the English farm hands. They have 

a definite union which has been able to get leg- 
islation providing for a fifty-hour week in sum- 
mer and a forty-eight-hour week in winter. 
The eight-hour day for farmers seems to be 
an accomplished fact in England. Wages by 
law can not be less than $7.30 a week and prob- 





ODDS AND ENDS FROM ENGLAND 


‘‘The eight hour day seems to be an ac- 
complished fact in England. Wages by law 
can not be less than $7.30 a week and prob- 
ably average $7.80 a week. Out of this 
money the laboring man must pay 75 cents 
a week for house rent. Most farmers figure 
that their man labor costs them about 18 
cents an hour. . . . The dole paid the city 
people out of work is $5 a week or almost 
as much as the farm hand wage. There is 
no unemployment dole for farm hands.’’ 











ably average $7.80 a week. Out of this money 
the laboring man must pay 75 cents a week for 
house rent. Most farmers figure that their man 
labor costs them about 18 cents an hour. This 
is an important matter, because the ordinary 
200-acre farmer hires from three to five men. 

According to Dallas, these laboring men have 
a tough time of it because, if they lose their 
jobs, they also lose their homes. Wages in the 
cities are fully twice as high and the brighter 
boys go to the city, but right now unemploy- 
ment makes it rather bad to-go to towns. 
However, the dole paid the city people out of 
work is $5 a week, or almost as much as the 
farm hand wage. There is no unemployment 
dole for farm hands. 

Dallas has no hard feelings against the farm- 
ers who employ labor, because he realizes they 
must have fair prices for their stuff if they in 
turn are to pay higher taxes. Incidentally, he 
told me that the tenants here have been paying 
the property taxes. These taxes at one time 
ran areund $2 an acre or even more, but now 
a law has been passed relieving the land of tax- 
ation except for certain very limited local pur- 
poses. The tenants have undoubtedly been 
greatly benefited by the removal of the land 
tax, but there now seems to be a tendency on 
the part of the landlords to raise rents corre- 
spondingly. 





HE British are past masters in kindly hos- 
pitality. At 11 in the morning, 4:30 in 
the afternoon and 9:30 at night we are served 
with tea and cookies. Contrary to the usual im- 
pression, most of the British put plenty of milk 


and sugar in their tea. Tea makes a splendid 
break in the conference, when everyone can 
stand up and move around and talk over the 
points of view developed. From the standpoint 
of the men no time is wasted, but I would 


judge that it must be mighty hard on the wom- © 


en folks to have six sets of dishes to wash daily. 





N THE afternoons the economists do not 
work~but take bus trips to English farms, 
the moors, and the seaside. Some of the 
younger of us play tennis and cricket. It is an 
altogether care-free existence, too good to be 
true. The soft-voiced courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness of the Englishman makes the Americans 
feel just a little bit clumsy and brusque. We 
tend to blurt out exactly what we think and, 
strange to say, the Englishmen take this frank- 
ness on our part as a compliment to them. 
We went down to Torquay on the sea coast. 
This is the Long Beach of England. Here 
palms and bamboo live over winter outdoors in 
a latitude north of St. Paul. Boat races and 
bathing are the chief attractions. When our 


- crowd eame into town half of them rushed for 


the American ice cream palace and the other 
half went to buy Irish linens. Linens and wool 
clothing can be bought so much more cheaply 
here than in the United States that everyone 
is loading up with $100 worth to bring in free 
of duty. 





ANOTHER day we went to market at New- 

ton-Abbot and found a combination of 
stockyards and butter and egg market and 
county fair. Apparently market day is a great 
social occasion for Devon farmers. They stand 
around and talk to each other, oftentimes at- 
tending market when they have nothing to sell 
and no desire to buy anything except some liq- 
uor at a ‘‘pub.”’ It is said some farmers spend 
$200 a year at the ‘‘pub’’ just to show that 
they are good fellows. 

As we go over the market we are first struck 
with the rows of Devon milk cows priced at 
$110 to $180. The cow prices do not seem to be 
greatly out of line, but we are astonished to 


' find calves a few weeks old quoted at $18 to 


$25. The cows are sold at auction a head at a 
time by an auctioneer. The Cornish cows from 
the county to the west are not always sold be- 
cause the Cornish farmers always have the eus- 
tom of having a réserve bid to bring the ani- 
mals-back home if they seem to be selling too 
low. 

Lambs are sold in lots of six head each and 
seem to be averaging about $15 for a lamb 
weighing seventy pounds. They use strange 
expressions for sheep here, referring to some of 
them as ‘‘Hoggs,’’ others as ‘‘ Hoggetts,’’ and 
others as ‘‘Sharocks.”’ 

Eggs were selling at 57 cents to 61 cents a 
dozen and were of almost every size and color. 
Butter was 48 to 52 cents a pound. It would 
seem that the tariff is undoubtedly doing our 
butter prices in the United States some good. 
Actual farmers’ wives and daughters were 
selling the butter, eggs and garden stuff. 

The English economists tell me records indi- 
cate that the farm making of butter is not a 
money making practice. However, these people 
hold onto old habits much more strongly than 
we. Moreover, the people in Devon are slower 
to change than in almost any other part of 
England. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





If as a nation we put away sin simply because it 
does not pay to do evil, or simply because it is not 
respectable, we must not expect any outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit. The measurement of true 
reform is not public opinion, ever wavering, but 
that fundamental law given to Moses on Mount Sinai 
and which we call the “Ten Commandments”—the 
ten laws of life, unrepealed and unrepealable be- 
cause founded on the will of God and adapted to the 
unchanging necessities of human nature.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. 
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Little Ellen, whose ancestry goes straight back to 
the goddess Hawaii. 


AWAIIL’S charms are many, and each one 
H exerts its special spell upon the delight- 

ed visitor to that ‘‘most beautiful fleet 
of islands that lies anchored in any ocean.”’ 
There is her romantic history whose brave tales 
of the explorations of Captain Cook read like 
a fairy tale of some Prince Charming paying 
court to an Alice in a South Sea Wonderland. 
There are the sagas of Hawaii’s early kings and 
courts, which vie with the songs of her queens 
and beautiful island belles in that voluptuous 
Paradise of the Pacifie. 

There are the physical charms of her surf- 
lapped beaches that reach out to coral reefs 
where the mermaids of Hawaii's fairy lore meet 
the modern sun-tanned surf-riders on their 
glistening boards today. These picturesque 
knights of Waikiki come galloping in a-top the 
tossing manes of their charging steeds of surf 
like so many Laneelots jousting before their 
galleries of admiring maids, those mermaids 
who bask among the coral and whose clapping 
hands are mistaken for the lapping of the waves 
upon the beach. 

There are the cool trade-winds that kiss the 
fronds of Hawalii’s green-domed palms and 
whisper thru the night. There is the occasional 
burst of liquid sunshine, which first visitors 
sometimes call rain, and which transforms this 
Beauty that is Hawaii into a radiant goddess 
bathing fm a golden shower, with a rainbow for 
a halo and the blue Pacifie a pedestal for her 
coral toes. 

One Perennial Morn in Spring 

There is the climate of these Eden isles, warm 
as the goddess of the languorous tropies herself 
and vet cooled by the fresh breath of the steady 
trade-winds which temper the seasons, night 
and day, into one perennial morn in spring. 
It is as tho the goddess Hawaii found one hap- 
py mood centuries ago when she first rose from 
the waters of the blue Pacific, and she has kept 
that pleasant tenor thru the years, no days too 
hot, no days too cold. Always the smiling god- 
dess Hawaii with a soft, green rug about her 
feet and fruit and flowers in her hair, 

Yes, Hawaii has all of these, her physical 
charms as well as the romantic spell of her his- 
tory. 

But with all her sunny skies, her trade-winds 
and her palms, with all the poems of her past 
and her present subtle charms, the hypnotism 
of Hawaii today, that lodestone which draws 
her worshipers from every corner of the earth, 
is, after all, the sunshine in the smiles of her 
folks. Her charm is in the-warmth of the hos- 
pitality and the friendliness of her native peo- 
ples, the Hawaiians themselves. These step- 
sons and daughters of the goddess Hawaii are 
themselves the physical personification of all 
that Hawaii has come to mean in song and story 
thru the years. 


———____ 
—=—= 


Home Again, Gone Again! 


Back From One Trip and Planning on the Next One 


We were fortunate 
enough to see these lov- 
able Hawaiian people as most visitors to the 
islands never do. We visited them in their 
homes on many occasions and entertained them 
in return. We fished with them, tried to swim 
with them, stretched out on the sands of their 
moonlit beaches and listened to their songs, 
music that was meant only for themselves and 
their souls and us. 

The Hawaiians are not ‘‘natives’’ as I had 
been finding in so many places in Africa and 
Asia during my year abroad. The definite ori- 
vin of this island race is still obscure and has 
been something of a puzzle for scientists since 
the discovery by Captain Cook in 1778, but 
whether they be Mongolians, Persians or of 
Jewish stock, whether they be Caucasian as our- 
selves or of the brown or yellow race, the fact 
remains that they represent the highest type 





FLOOD COMES TO IOWA 


Many of our readers have asked for a 
chance to meet Francis Flood in person 
and to hear him tell about his trip around 
the world. Cooperatives and farm organi- 
zations in search of a drawing card for 
their annual meetings have been making 
requests for dates. We are glad to report 
that a number of groups in Iowa are going 
to have the opportunity this winter to hear 
Flood give his illustrated talk on his trip. 

Flood will be in Iowa from January 20 
to February 15. Applications may be 
received now from groups that want to 
hear him. The charge will be small, prob- 
ably less than enough to cover the neces- 
sary expenses. Wallaces’ Farmer is glad 
to contribute any balance needed in order 
to give Iowa farm people a chance to hear 
Flood. Write us for details. 


We expect to have many more applica- 
tions than there are dates available. So 
far as is possible, reservations will be made 
in the order applications are received. If 
your community wants to hear Flood, write 
us at once. 


By Francis A. Flood 











of any of the Pacific island peoples that there 
are. Theirs has been a history of a highly de- 
veloped feudal system of government, of power- 
ful rulers and a progressive, intelligent citizen- 
ry ; theirs has been a heritage of fine physiques, 
a high sense of moral honor, and a lovable spirit 
of hospitable friendliness of which any race in 
the world eould be proud. 

This very friendliness and naive charm of 
these hospitable islanders has been profaned in 
fable and in song to paint them as the sirens 
of the southern seas and the goddess of Hawaii 
as a garish Circe in a grass skirt, with red paint 


on her feet, luring Sail. 
ors and tourists to he. 
come beach combers on her coral reefs. But jy, 
stead of that fabled passion of a Circe, or the 
luring witchery of a German Lorelei, the na. 
tive warmth of the Hawaiian folk is sublimated 
into a lovable friendliness and a spirit of true 
hospitality and simple charm, just as the trop. 
ical heat of the islands themselves is cooled by 
the steady trade-winds into a mellowness of 
warmth that is entirely foreign to any sugges. 
tion of stifling heat or singing sirens of south. 
ern seas. 

On her boat coming out from San Franciseo 
to meet me at Honolulu, Mrs. Flood was forty. 
nate enough to make the acquaintance of some 
people who were going to visit Hawaiian 
friends, and these San Francisco girls allowed 
us to share with them the privileges of their 
Hawaiian friendship. This friendship centered 
in one large family of pure Hawaiians whose 
ancestral family home was in the other end of 
the island, some distance from Honolulu, but 
whose various professions and talents had taken 
many of its members not only to Honolulu but 
to foreign lands as well, as business people, 
teachers and musicians. Members of this fam. 
ily had represented Hawaii at the world’s fair 
in San Francisco in 1915, and toured other 


‘countries aS musicians, and we listened to them 


singing and playing the songs of their home. 
land in their own homes in Honolulu. 


Genuine Day of Hawaiian Celebration 


On the Fourth of July they invited us te 
spend the day with them at their old home near 
Wailua. There would be a home-coming of all 
the relatives, a genuine day of Hawaiian cele- 
bration, ineluding a ‘‘luau,’’ which is as dis- 
tinctly Hawaiian as a ukulele—and which is 
as seldom demonstrated in its original casting. 
Luaus are constantly staged in Honolulu for 
tourists by the big hotels and private parties, 
but they are mere barbecues compared to the 
genuine luau which this old Hawaiian family 
held on their home place that July Fourth. 

The old home was a farm-on the edge of town, 
and there the grandmother lives today, pure 
Hawaiian, a fine and lovable example of that 
romantie race which is now becoming so inter 
mingled with every other race under the sun 
that the pure strain is rapidly dying out. As 
she greeted us in her small but completely mod- 
ern house, surrounded by the houses of her sons 
and daughters, and their own children as well, 
she seemed to represent the spirit of the real 
Hawaii itself, and Mrs. Flood and I felt as tho 
the goddess Hawaii had been reincarnated for 
that special day to bless us personally with the 
beautiful and fleeting spirit of the old Hawaii 
of history and fable and song. 

Brother James was making ‘‘ poi,’’ that pure 
lv Hawaiian dish made of the root of the taro 
plant and allowed to (Coneluded on page 33) 
































Our Hawaiian fishing party. 


Grandmother is second from the left. 
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ANY relics of prehistoric Indians 
N have been discovered on the site 
of an ancient Indian village or camp, 
ying exposed by the shifting of sand 
dunes on the face of what is~believed 
to be Iowa's only desert, one of the 
most unusual regions 


Where the Indian Camped 


Village Site Discovered on Allamakee’s “Desert” 


By DR. HENRY PAUL FIELD 


enough to the river to be easily access- 
ible to friendly tribes, yet far enough 
away to be hidden from hostile ma- 

rauders. 
In the summer time, the sand blows 
about, the dunes are always shifting 
and changing. They 





jn the northeastern 
eorner of Iowa. 
The “desert” lies 


three or four miles 
southwest of New Al- 
pin, Iowa, in the south- 
entral portion of a 
small valley locally 
known as “Sand Cove.” 
Everywhere in this 
yalley, the soil is 
slightly sandy, but off 
toward the southern 
edge, the rich, sandy 
loam suddenly turns 
to pure sand. 

Altho not as large 
as the better known 
professional _ deserts, 
such as the Sahara, 
this one does very well 
as an amateur. Sev- 
eral acres in the cen- 
te of the “desert” 
show scarcely a blade 
of vegetation. Around 
its edges lies in wait a 
rank growth of sandburs, ready to 
scratch the ankles of all comers. The 
sun beats down more intensely because 
there is nothing to give any shade or 
obstruction to its rays. The sand 
gleams in hot ripples. 

On every side, Sand Cove is walled 
in by steep, high bluffs. -Their slopes 
are well forested with oak and juniper. 
No doubt, before the advent of white 
settlers, most of the valley was heavily 
timbered. But the “desert” itself gives 
every indication of always having been 
a bare, treeless area. No doubt, the ex- 
treme dryness of the sand effectually 
prevented the growth of even the hard- 
jest of trees. 

As a natural open space in a heavily 
forested region, the “desert” offered 
an excellent camping ground for the 
prehistoric Indian. No doubt, it proved 
especially desirable in the winter time, 
since it is warm and sunny the year 
around. Ringed about by high wooded 
bluffs, it is well protected from the 
furious blizzards of midwinter, which 
tage out on the level, open prairies of 
Iowa. In the winter time, when the 
sand was frozen motionless and the 
sun beamed down into its snug retreat, 
the “desert”-must have seemed a hos- 
pitable and friendly place to wander- 
ing bands of redskins. 

A few miles away to the east flows 
the Mississippi, formerly one of the 
great highways for traveling Indian 
tribes. The “desert” lies just near 








The sands-of northwestern 
Iowa's ‘‘desert.”” 


seem to be moving 
slowly in an easterly 
direction. 

It is in the western 
portion of the “desert” 
that the most numer- 
ous indications of an 
ancient Indian camp- 
ing ground have been 
discovered. Here the 
finer particles of sand, 
which for many years 
completely covered the 
ancient camp site with 
a thick, sandy blanket, 
have now been partial- 
ly blown away. Among 
the coarser particles of 
gravel and stone which 
remain, lie exposed a 
multitude of evidences 
of the redman’s habi- 
tation of this desert. 

Apparently this iden- 
tical spot was used for 
a village site by two 
or more different and 
distinct tribes, and, of course, as his- 
tory and human nature make clear, 
not at the same time. This is indicated 
by the fact that at least two distinctly 
different types of pottery are found, 
now lying side by side, There are many 
pieces of strong, thick, well preserved 
and but slightly ornamented pottery, 
all made from clay into which has been 
mixed crushed clam shell. Equally 
numerous pieces of pottery of an in- 
disputably older type may also be 
found. These are so old and weather- 
beaten and fragile that they fall to 
pieces at the slightest touch. All of 
the more ancient pottery vessels are 
much thinner and more delicate than 
the later, thicker ones. They are in- 
variably made of clay mixed with 
crushed granite instead of clam shell. 
Their form, also, is different, as one 
can reconstruct the general form from 
the “turn” of some of the larger pieces, 
especially the rims. These earliest ves- 
sels appear to have been wide mouthed 
and more nearly straight sided, while 
those mixed with clam shell were nar: 
row mouthed with curving sides. Both 
types give“evidence of having been 
well fired. The ancient pottery is near- 
ly all more elaborately designed and 
decorated than the more recent pots 
and bowls. 

Besides pottery, many flint weapons 
and implements have recently been dis- 
covered on this village site. Since flint 
is but slightly affected by age and 
weathering, it is difficult to determine 























ea 
View of the > ea! fiver near the mouth of the Oneota or Upper Iowa river, 
a few miles from the ancient Indian camp. 








Every day we get vol- 
untary letters from 
hog raisers who use 
MARVEL MEDI- 
CINE. Here area few 
excerpts from letters: 


Used It 3 Years 


I have used Marvel 
Medicine for three years 
and have had the best 
results, especially in En- 

tericis. 
—Ben Van DeGriend, 
Orange City, Ia. 





Marvel for Flu | 


I brought a bunch of hogs 
out of a bad case of ‘‘flu”’ 
with Marvel Medi- 
cine. They were gaining 
a pound:a day wehie 5 


days after the attack of ~ 


*flu’’ due to the Marvel 
treatment. They va 
the market at Peoria when 
1 sold them. 
—Warren Marks, 
London Mills, Ill. 





12 in Average 
Farrow 


Since taking the Marvel 
treatment my 33 Chester 
White sows averaged far- 
rowing 12 pigs each. I 
have one sow that I 
weaned 14 pigs from. 
Your medicine sure is a 
marvel. 
—C. E. Campbell, 
Buffalo, Wyo. 





Free from Disease 


As a breeder and dealer in 
eg blood Hampshires, I 
nd it necessary to deliver 
disease free hogs to my 
customers: This proved an 
easy matter with Marvel 
Medicine. I can recom- 
mend it to hog taisers 
every where. 
—L. E. Brammeier, 
Henderson, Ia. 


FREE BOOK 


By two famous Iowa Vetevin- 
arians, show you how to 


keep your HO GS 


free from disease and 
prepate them formarket 


Here is a FREE new interesting book that tells 


all about hog diseases. It is beautifully illus- 
trated with the results of years of investigation 
of hog diseases on hundreds of farms. It de- 
scribes in detail the care of brood sows, suckling 
pigs, stocker pigs and feeders. It also tells you 
how to make more money with your hogs. This 
book was written by Br. W. E. Bowen and Dr. 
W.A. Shields, both graduates of the leading vet- 
erinary college. Send for it today. It is FREE. 


Millions of’ Hogs _, 


MEDICINE 


Marvel Medicine is the best hog investment. 
If used properly as preventive and condi- 
tioner, it will help keep your herd free from 
any Necrotic Enteritis, Flu and Mixed In- 
fection. Marvel Medicine is in concen- 
trated liquid form, so arranged scientifically 
that sick hogs like it after they have refused 
all other feed. Marvel Medicine stimulates 
the appetite and aids digestion. It puts 
‘‘pep’’ into the herd. One quart of Marvel 
Medicine properly mixed makes more than 
225 lbs. of medicated feed. 


BOWEN -SHIELDS CO. 
18th and Broadway --Gouncil Bluff, Ia. 





Mail this Coupon foday 


BoweEn-Suietps Cuemicat Co. 
18th and Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Please send me FREE your beautiful book, ‘‘Common 


Diseases of Swine.”’ 


Name 


/ 





Town 





R.F.D. 








State 
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A New Business that Pays 
Good Money for your time 


E HAVE a wonderful opportunity for 

live men in every farming community 
to make real money. Men who understand 
farm problems—who, preferably, have some 
knowled eC i ractical ditching are most 
successfu is new business. There is 
good none “fm Contract Tile Ditching with: 
a Buckeye Traction Ditcher and there are 
years of profitable work ahead for those 
who act quickly. At the present time only 
one farm in a hundred is properly drained 
and it is not unusual for Buckeye owners 
to be booked up with orders months ahead. 
Tile Drainage Contractors are busy and 
making money seven to ten months a year. 
There is no trouble in selling the service, 
as the Government, the Farm Bureaus and 
Agricultural Colleges all recognize and 
recommend the necessity of proper drainage 
as the first essential of profitable farming. 
The Drainage Contractor makes the poor 
farm prosperous— he is the harbinger of 
bumper crops — he prevents disastrous 
floods which ruin so many land owners 
and he protects the farmer against blight- | 
ing droughts. 








$4000 in oe Months 


This letter tells the story: 

“I have owned and operated two Buckeye Farm 
Drainage Ditchers, my first being purchased 
Jl years ago. 

“For eight months’ work I average about $4000, 

&tOss, out of which expenses are paid. 

*There’s no doubt but what there is good money 

in the Contract Ditching business if managed 

properly”’. LOUIS BERNING 
Minster, Ohio, Aug. 15, 1928 


Men who are _ responsible, financially, and othewise, 
can get into thi® profitable business with a compara- 
tively small investment—payment of the balance of 
the purchase — can be arranged so that the ditcher 
will practically pay for itself. Unies average condi- 
tions, the profits of the first year generally pay forthe 
equipment. Then you are permanently established | 
in a good business, that is as sound as agriculture | 
itself, and financially independent. 

The Buckeye field engineer instructs every purchaser 
personally, on the operation of the machine; how to 
make the most money with it and how to make the 
necessary surveys ond ly out Tile Drainage Systems. 
Act today—send for the full details of this remark- 
able money-making opportunity. The coupon below 
is for your convenience in replying. 


LACT NOW! 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL) 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 

2935 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 

Please send me at once details of your Farm 
Drainage Ditchers. 











Name 





Address 





Town State 





SEND TODAY! 


OTTAWA | Kelepey:\ 44 


| men and white. 
| sionally shifts a dune or two, and re- 








‘toctory oF 
OTTAWA HFG. C8, 2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 





the age of these implements, but no 
doubt some were made by the ancient 
tribes and others by the more recent 
Indians. At any rate, the arrow and 
spear heads are of many different col- 
ors and shapes. One small, perfect 


arrowhead is of a clear, almost trans-. 


parent crystal white rock; some are 
pink; some pure white; one of a black- 
ish stone; some gray, red, smoky blue, 
and so on. Many of the dozen arrow: 
heads found are small arrow points, 
which were used for killing game such 
as quail, squirrel, 
These arrowheads were fashioned with 
skillful workmanship, of many forms 
and designs. 

Among the implements which have 
been found on the “desert” this sum- 
mer, besides the arrowheads, have been 
two medium sized spearheads, one of 
them red, the other brownish; a large, 
long knife made from clear white rock 
crystal; a two-inch 
scraper or flesher, and a large, oval, 
stone disc, with serrated edges, nearly 


eight inches long, which may have been | 
used as a saw, for cutting saplings and | 


poles. 

A number of years ago, while walk- 
ing across the “desert,” Ed Sadd, who 
lives along the Mississippi River Scenic 
Highway, between Lansing and New 
Albin, discovered a copper awl about 
seven inches long and with a diameter 
about that of a common lead pencil, 
but tapering at both ends. This rather 
unusual and interesting example of the 
metal work of prehistoric Indians is 


now in the possession of. Mr. Ellison | 


Orr, well known archeologist, and pres- | 
ident of the Allamakee County Histor- | 
ical. and Archeological Society, who 
lives at Waukon, Iowa. 

Besides the above mentioned articles 
of undoubted prehistoric Indian work- 
manship, many interesting and curious 
objects may be picked from among the 
pebbles of the “desert.”” Some of these 
may have been associated with the 
early Indians of pioneer days; others 
probably were lost by the pioneers 
themselves. Among this type of ob- 
ject were found several buckshot, large 
leaden bullets, clam shells and the 
bones of various birds, animals and 
fishes. 

A long, irregular tube of a material 
resembling glass also was discovered 


protruding from the sand. This object | 


may possibly be a fulgurite or tube of 
natural glass, formed by the fusing of 
the sand in the exact spot where it 
was struck by a bolt of lightning. Had 
the Indians chanced to come upon this 
curiosity, no doubt they would have 
considered it a valuable charm or 
talisman. 

What tribe of Indians first pitched 
its tepees on this “desert,” no one 
knows, but assuredly the camp site 
was first used hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of years ago. Later centuries 
saw other tribes come and go. 

It is recorded in history that Little 
Decorah, a Winnebago chief, estab- 
lished a village near the mcuth of the 
Oneota or Upper Iowa river, in the 
year 1840. - The exact location of this 
village appears to be in doubt. Per- 
haps it may have been located in the 
Sand Cove, which lies near the Upper 
Iowa and only a few miles from its 
mouth. If so, the Winnebagoes were 
the last to build their camp fires upon 
the sands of the “desert.” 


Now it lies hot and burning under | 


the summer suns, unused alike by red 
A gusty wind occa- 


veals more secrets of ancient days. But, 
buried deeper yet, under thick layers 


of white sand, what secrets may not | 


the “desert” conceal? 





CONTEST IN USING WOODEN BOXEs | 


In connection with the efforts for rous- 
ing discarded wooden boxes, boys’ organ- 


izations in some.states are starting con- | 


tests in making various articles from 
such boxes, according to the directions 
given in the new pamphlet, “You Can 
Make It,’’ issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Washington, 


D. C: Copies can be secured from the | 
above address for 10 cents each, and it is , 


suggested that any boy interested send 
for his copy and for information whether 
such a contest is under way in his state, 


rabbit and pigeon. | 


triangular flint | 
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With ‘Gea iter 
Earning Uapacity): 


E reception given the new Model 

**L’? Case Tractor has exceeded all 

expectations. Everywhere farmers 
have flocked to see it. Everywhere it has 
been pronounced years ahead of present- 
day tractors. 


Here is a tractor that will pull three, 
four or five 14-inch plow bottoms, de- 
pending upon conditions. A 28-inch 
thresher with all attachments is no load 
forit. Yet the tractor weighs but slight- 
ly more than three ordinary draft horses. 






















































| Here is a tractor with ample traction The New and Greater 

| and still it is light and quick. It has Case Line 
three forward speeds—2'4, 314 and 4 Tractors 

| miles per hour. It furnishes flexible alr 

| belt power, smooth and accurately gov- mt onl 

|  erned atallloads. A comparatively small Pick-up Attachments 


feed mill may be operated with prac- » Sree 


tically the same fuel economy as a large Fuel and Water Tenders 
machine. The tractor’s power can also — 
| be made available through a power 
take-off. 


Here is a tractor a boy can operate 
with ease. Every control is handy and 
responds quickly and easily. The plat- 
form is roomy and the spring seat is ad- 
justable to the most comfortable posi- 
tion for the operator. Dust is kept 


Riding Disk 
Wheatland Listers 
Ridge Busters 
Wheatland Disk Plows 
Great Plains Disk Plows 


Spike Tooth Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
arrow Carts 


down by a full platform and fenders Orchard Disk Harrows 
. . ushers 
with protecting sheets on the sides and Grain Dritls 


in front of platform. 





Because of these qualities, the Model Listers ; 
| “L” Case Tractor has an earning ca- } may Ror mama 
pacity so great that no farmer, regardless eng rar aoe 
| of the size of his farm, should fail to Grain Binders 
fully investigate it. Our new tractor a 
book is free for the asking. There is no Sulky Rakes 
obligation. Write for it today. ee Aeon — 
Field Tillers 


| J. I. CASE CO., Inc. 
Dept. K-69, Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMII i 
| eee 
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There is no guesswork when you feed Gee Bee Egg 
Mash. Every bag comes to you a tested and proved feed 
---Yready to increase the egy production of your flock. 
For this mash is constantly being tested at our Experi- 
mental Poultry Farm under the direction of expert 
poultry men. These men know just what ingredients 
are sure to increase egg production and how those 
ingredients should be balanced and blended in Gee 
Bee Egg Mash. You profit from all these valuable 
tests when you feed your flock Gee Bee Egg Mash. 

Gee Bee Egg Mash supplies your 
hens with the right kinds of proteins 
—proteins which come from both the 
animal and vegetable sources, a fea- 
ture that poultry authorities agree is 
of great value. Thus are your hens 
provided with an abundant supply of 


EGG PRODUCTION 


Get twice as many eggs from your flock this year! Have ev 

hen producing aaah profit for pei Feed Gee Bee whe 
tested and proved feed. The average hen lays 72 eggs per year. 
The average hen fed Gee Bee Egg Mash lays 150 eggs per year! 
Think what this would mean to you in extra profits. And this is 
the way Gee Bee Egg Mash doubles the egg production of your flock. 


Gee Bee Egg Mash contains eleven beneficial ingredients your 

hens need to produce more eggs. These i 
blended into a perfectly balanced, easily assimilated feed that makes 
every hen lay and pay better. It makes extra good layers of average 
hens ... keeps them laying the year ‘round . . . keeps them healthy, vig- 
é orous and thriving. It makes early layers of young pullets. It increases 
gz the hatchability of eggs. 


FE BEE was 
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Egg Mash, the 


ients are scientifically 








white making material for a larger number of eggs. 
The protein in Gee Bee Egg Mash develops the white part 
of the egg and eliminates the danger of yolks being 
absorbed in the hen’s body in the form of fat. You get 
an egg from every yolk formed in the hen. 

Gee Bee Egg Mash will make and save you money 
every day you feed it. Due to its perfect balance and 
practically no waste, your hens will use only three-fourths 
as much Gee Bee Egg Mash as is required of most other 
brands to produce the same results. 


MAIL THE COUPON— 


Make this your biggest poultry profit year. Be sure of 
abundant egg yield from every hen in your flock. Send 
the coupon below for further valuable information on 
this tested and proved mash and a supply of the helpful 
Gee Bee Egg Record and Culling Charts. 













GRAIN BELT MILLS CO. 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 
109 
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MILEAGE 


Banerawenr Motor 
Oils and Fuels furnish the ideal 
wer producing combination. 
They are products of proved merit 
-». made uniformly under labo- 
ratory control. INDEPENDENT 
produces more than an ample 
supply of crude oil for its refin- 
eries ... only the choicest grades 
are manufactured into INDE- 
PENDENT Trade-Marked Pro- 
ducts. For full power and mileage, 
these:— 

INDEPENDENT MOTOR OIL 
--.Frefined from the “Cream of 
the Crude”. 

INDEPENDENT GASOLINE... 
an extra good grade of regular 
gasoline. 

INDEPENDENT ETHYL GAS- 
OLINE... extra good gasoline plus 
ETHYL, the “No-Knock” fluid. 
INDEPENDENT ETHYL “knocks 
out the knock”; increases the 
power output; runs the engine 
cooler. You'll be convinced by one 
day’s use of INDEPENDENT 
ETHYL in your tractor, truck 
or car. 

A service station, garage or 
truck tank in your neighborhood 
can supply you. 


INDEPENDENT 


OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Successor to Manhattan Oil Co. 
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INDEPENDENT 


GASOLINE MOTOR OIL 

















| ASHINGTON, D. C.—To those 
| farmers who look beyond their 

boundary fences to see what’s doing in 
| those more or less intangible but nev- 
ertheless important legislative actions 
which may affect. their business just 


as definitely as an early frost or some- 
thing else that occurs right before 
their eyes, the senate of these United 
States is presenting two headline at- 
tractions. 

First, there is the debate on the 
floor of the senate over the tariff bill 
with such star performers as Borah of 
Idaho, Harrison of Mississippi, Cara- 
way of Arkansas, and Brookhart of 
Iowa clashing in verbal combat with 
Smoot of Utah, Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Fess of Ohio and such other adminis- 
tration senators as will attempt to an- 
swer arguments presented in behalf of 
tariff revision genuinely in the finan- 
cial interest of the farmers. 

Second, there is the quizzing and 
razzing of President Hoover’s ap- 
pointees to the Federal Farm Board, 
who are yet to be confirmed by the 
senate. Senator Brookhart is playing 
| the role of chief prosecuting attorney 
and has criticised the board for not 
having taken effective action to raise 
the price of this year’s wheat crop. 





Friendly Senators in Control 


Taking up the tariff first. it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the 
farmers that. his friends in the senate 
apparently are in control, especially on 
the broad, fundamental questions. 
This strength has been shown in sev- 
eral instances. A combination of votes 
of the Democrats and Independent Re- 
publicans gave them a 51-18 victory 
when they turned down an administra- 
tive provision relating to wheat im- 
ported and milled in bond. This was 
an amendment offered by the senate 
finance committee which senators 
from wheat states declared conferred 
special privileges upon Buffalo millers. 
The rejected provision would have per- 
mitted Canadian wheat to be brought 
across the border, duty free, milled 
with American wheat and exported as 
flour, much of it to Cuba under the 
preferential rate of duty allowed to im- 
ports from the United States. 

With debate now centering around 
the flexible provisions, and with the 
Democrats and Independent Republic- 
ans practically assured of retaining 
their control even on this vital issue, 
it is apparent that the combined force 
remains firmly seated in the saddle 
| with both feet in the stirrups. 

But getting back to the main track, 
the Democrats and Independent Re- 
publicans are opposing the present op- 
eration of the flexibility clause be- 
cause they think the tariff commission 
has been too slow in “flexing,” that 
duties have not been changed suffi- 
ciently in the interest of agriculture 
during the past eight years when the 
farming industry has been greatly de- 
pressed, and that too much power is 
taken from the legislative branch and 
given to the executive branch of the 
government. Therefore they are en- 
deavoring to remove the flexibility 
provision and to instruct the tariff 
commission to report directly to con- 
gress. It is claimed that such reports 
would be handled in a way that would 
not reopen the whole tariff discussion 
every time some change is proposed. 
On the latter point there is bitter dis- 
pute, the advocates of the present ar- 
rangement declaring that congress 
would continually be in a tariff tur- 
moil, and that action would be much 
slower than at present. President 
Hoover broke his long silence on the 
' tariff by unexpectedly throwing into 
the argument a statement in support 
of the flexible clause. But apparently 
the Democrats and Independent Re- 
publicans have sufficient votes to have 
their own way. From the standpoint 





Scrap Over Farm Board 


Senate Examines Board Members; Tariff Test Vote Near 
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of the farmer, it must be recognized 
that many of the increases in duties 
arising from tariff commission recom, 
mendations have been on farm prod. 
ucts, such as on wheat, which by this 
means was boosted from 30 to 42 cents 



























































































a bushel. The farm organizations are wt 
anxious that the principle of flexing. SY” 
ity be retained, and Chester H. Gray, & villa 
Washington representative of the the 
American Farm Bureau Federation pror 
has come out for not only its reten. stat 
tion but its broadening along the lines ance 
sought by the Democrats and Inde. the 
pendent Republicans. Gray has foun@ ans’ 
that various farm organizations, in ep. lage 
deavoring to obtain duties on farm T 
products that are on the free list, haye poth 
been able to get no assistance from fH esta 
the present law. Only dutiable com. § pum 
modities may be changed. and these avai 
no more than 50 per cent of the duties tow! 
given them in the present law. He & ,no 
asked for a larger tariff commission cies 
composed of seven instead of six mem- & Jatic 
bers (to avoid deadlocks such as oe. A 
curred for months on corn and which —m 
later received no action from (Cool tion 
idge), application of flexibility to free. erec 
listed commodities, elimination of the J oly 
president in the process and instity. The 
tion of a more definite and workable fH guct 
basis of arriving at recommendations be | 
for changes. farn 

Specific Rates*to Come Up Later _ 

When the flexible provision is dis. § beer 
posed of, other administrative provi- ly 2 
sions will be considered and then will & farr 
come consideration of specific rates of mor 
duties with those schedules relating to In 
chemicals and steel likely to receive § Elgi 
considerable criticism. The objective ~ pure 
of the Democrats and Independent Re- on 1 
publicans remains as reported hereto par 
fore: to reduce rates on industrial F 
products and raise those on farm prod- & eont 
ucts with the view of decreasing or & cha: 
perhaps eliminating (on paper) the @ fire 
disparity between industrial and agri- F: 
cultural protection. The senate bill & ona 
as now written is figured as giving in- § wis 
dustry 17 per cent greater protection pan: 
than agriculture, despite the fact that fH chas 
the special session of congress was 7 
called primarily for farm relief and § yic) 
“limited revision” of the tariff in be & to I 
half of agriculture and of industries J po | 
genuinely in distress because of harm- § fire: 
ful competition of importations. ed t 

The second of the main attractions T 
can not be reported in much detail & neo, 
this time, and in view of the fact that & app: 
the senate committee on agriculture & py 4 
has not yet concluded its questioning § toy, 
of members of the Federal Farm & the 
Board, a more fair and complete state JJ fo, 
ment can be given in next week’s ob & yy. 
servations. The keynote of the hear- App 
ings to date was expressed by Chair- dist 
man Alexander Legge when he told sect 
the committee that since congress re HH py, 
quired eight years to enact a law, the T 
committee should not be too critical ¢;... 
of a board that has been working 009 «1, 
the problem for only two months. to ¢ 
Most of the difficulties of the board @ ,,., 
so far have come back to the need of @ >, 
organization of the farmers. Theg ,,. 
board’s orts to unite the grain-han- T 
dling cooperatives of the middle west ame 
and northwest as a means of tackling ¢,,, 
the wheat problem has met with cdi tion 
siderable criticism, not so much be mal 
cause of its efforts to have the grail ines 
cooperatives form the Farmers’ Nag ,,. 
tional Grain Corporation but because@y . 
additional efforts were not put forth equ 
for supporting the price of wheat this mae! 
year. To this the answer is made that™] ... 
the law prescribes that the board shall seas 
function thru and with cooperatives ” 
Senator Brookhart has acted as inquis@™@ |). 
itor for a group of senators who beg, 
lieve that the board should have im mer 
mediately organized a cooperative st# figt 
bilization corporation for wheat which a 
would not conflict with those grain COM 4, 
operatives now functioning but whic suc 
could have bought and exported wheat . 
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| Tecom. 

M prod. ARMERS must care for themselves. 

by this That is one way of expressing the 

42 cents ruling enforced by the various fire in- 

flea surance organizations in reference to 
i 

1. Gray, yillage or town fire apparatus leaving 

of the M the prescribed limits to protect rural 

eration, roperty. Some companies have even 


3 reten. stated that they would not pay insur- 


he lines MF ance claims if a fire occurred while 
d Inde. the department and equipment were 
S found # answering a call from outside the vil- 
3, in en. @ jage limits. 
n farm They base their action on the hy- 
st, have pothesis that certain fire rates were 
‘e from established in the belief that a definite 
le com- number of pieces of apparatus were 
1 these available. If some companies left the 
> duties MJ town, the hazards were increased, un- 
Ww. He @ known to insurance officials. The poli- 
mission § cies were therefore subject to cancel- 
x mem- @ Jation. 
as oc. A fire on a farm is a dangerous thing 
| which —more so than in the residential sec- 
1 Cool. tion of a town. Farm buildings are 
to free. # erected from lumber that becomes thor- 
of the @ oly dry during the summer months. 
institu. § They have highly combustible contents, 
orkable # couch as hay and grain. Rather than 
dations pe left without any fire protection, 
farmers in various sections have organ- 
Later ized what have been popularly called 
“farm fire associations.” They have 
is dis- @ been so successful that there is scarce- 
 provi- ly a state in which there are large 
en will @ farming centers, that has not one or 
‘ates of # more such groups. 
iting to In Elgin, Illinois, farmers formed the 
receive @ Elgin Farm Fire Association, and have 
jective purchased a one and one-half ton truck 
ent Re @ on which was mounted a chemical ap- 
hereto- @ paratus body. 
lustrial Four towns adjacent to Alta, Iowa, 
n prod- @ eontributed $1,500 to finance the pur- 
sing or @ chase of a chemical car for their own 
r) the @ fire protection needs. 
id agri- Farmers in the vicinity of Holman, 
te bill # Onalaska, and the town of Onalaska, 
‘ing in: @ Wisconsin, have organized a fire com- 
tection # pany. They are now planning to pur- 
ct that @ chase fire apparatus and equipment. 
3S Was The Grange in Lanawee county. 
ef and Michigan, has sponsored a movement 
in be @ to purchase fire apparatus that would 
ustries @ be housed in Adrian and manned by 
‘ harm @ firemen of that department when need- 
a ed to protect farms. 
actions The idea is a simple one. Farmers in 
detail B need of such protection purchase fire 
ct that # apparatus which is housed and manned 
culture # by the fire department in the nearest 
tioning @ town. An agreement is made to permit 
Farm @ the town to use this machine in return 
Arey for caring for it and operating it at 
KS 0 tural! fires. No violation is created. 
ea Apparatus belonging to the town is not 
to disturbed. Firemen may aid outside 
“i sections without fear of operating 
ne iil counter to insurance regulations. 
se , To form such an association, it is 
ax first necessary to call a meeting in the 
ental schoolhouse or other public building, 
neal to explain how such a group will op- 
ond erate. In addition, the sponsors of the 
“The movement must make a personal can- 
— oe to win over individual opposition. 
+ wal The apparatus cost must be pro-rated 





among the contributors or members. 
Good equipment for rural fire protec- 
tion may be purchased for $2,500. To 
make Tom, who has four buildings, 
contribute the same amount as Dick, 
who has twice as much real property, 
would be an injustice. It is much more 
equitable to have each pay so much for 
each thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty that will be protected, in the same 
Manner as town taxes. 

In one community, the apparatus was 
Placed at the service of association 
Members without any charge. Non- 
Members are charged a fixed rate for 
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ve sta fight; 
which (ting fires—so much for making the 
xin cog "U2 and another charge for each hour 





that the equipment is used. Under 
such arrangement, it is better economy 
to join the association. 

Once the movement ts started, it is 


whieh 
wheat. 










lf Your Barn Catches Fire 


Will You Carry Buckets or Call Community Fire Truck? 


By N.N. WOLPERT 


not long before the membership list 
develops a healthy growth. 

In the old days of horse-drawn fire 
apparatus, speed was limited to about 
ten miles an hour. With motorized 
equipment, speeds of forty and nearly 
fifty miles an hour are not uncommon. 
One truck can therefore protect a large 
area. A large membership is possible. 

Savings in insurance premiums on 
farm property will help pay the time 
payments on the truck. The associa- 
tion at Hastings, Michigan, receives 
$10 from the insurance company for 
every run that is made. Such service 
helps insurance interests in decreasing 
possible claims. 

Rural fire protection requires appa- 
ratus far different from that needed to 
safeguard village homes. Farm prop- 
erty is generally distant from public 
fire hydrants and possible streams 
from which a pumper may draft water. 
Rural apparatus must carry its own 
water. 

Such service can be rendered by a 
city service truck equipped with a 
booster tank. This type also carries 
several ladders, an assortment of hand 
chemical extinguishers, axes, crowbars 
and other light tools. : 

Booster tanks are in greater favor 
now than the large chemical tanks. The 
gases generated by chemicals are of 
little value when fighting fires in open 
spaces where there are strong breezes. 
The gas is carried away and the fire 
is only extinguished by the cooling 
effect of the water. 

A city service truck can carry a full 
complement of volunteer firemen and 
all the hose that may be required. 





There is no need for more expensive | 


larger units. 
The farm fire association plan is the 


logical way to bring fire protection | 


facilities to rural communities at a 
moderate cost. 





Autoists Kill Birds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see you are urging your readers 
to take a little vacation trip and it is 
worth while. One is always glad to 
get back home as well as to get away. 
I just returned home a few days ago 
from a 2,000 mile drive. I made a 
similar trip last year and on both 





occasions, I found one thing that is | 


enough to make any true American 


heart-sick and that is the countless | 
number of birds that are being run | 


over by cars and killed. It is nothing 
but an outrage. The redhead is being 
exterminated. A great insect eater 
and the most harm he ever did was to 
peck a few sour red apples and eat 
some cherries and he is entitled to 
some of both. The brown thrush is a 
close second, one of America’s finest 
songsters, and the turtle dove. I saw 
many black birds, meadow larks, song 
sparrows, flickers, orioles—both the 
Baltimore and orchard, the Dick- 
cissle and many others. I found sound- 
ing the horn invariably caused them 


to fly, and in some cases swerving the | 


car a little saved them. I have driven 
thousands of miles and have never 
killed a bird. 


Isn’t there some thing Wallaces’ | 


Farmer can do to help protect the 
birds as they must be saved by all 
means. Thousands are being killed 
every day over this United States. 

Remember our birds are on the 
down grade and have been for years. 
There is only one bird that is increas- 
ing in numbers and that is the English 
sparrow. Future generations will need 
the birds as well as we. Let’s all do 
everything possible to stop this whole- 
sale slaughter. 

CHESTER HUNT. 
Marion County, Iowa. 








P&A 
Like Anna Fayne Piebe of the Los Angeles County Form herd 
(23,208.3 Ibs. of milk, producing 794.32 Ibs. of butter fat, in 
305 days, at two years of age). .. Converse extra quality stands 
out... and makes the saving you remember. 
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“Caboose. 


..1ts users Say, 


is the longest-wearing 


work rubber in 


the world 


“CABOOSE ‘The worlds best work rubber 





WEN who work in all weathers want 
just one thing in a work rubber 
. . wear, WEAR, WEAR .. . and 
thousands of farmers, dairymen, rail- 
road men, mail carriers, truck drivers 
and filling-station workers tell us that 
“Caboose” outwears two or three pairs 
of ordinary rubbers. Many call it the 
longest-wearing work rubber in the 
world. . 
For more than twenty years 
Converse has been building extra 
quality into 
“Caboose” ...a 
big, burly rubber, 
famous for extra 
wear! 
The Converse 
**Caboose”’ has a 


“Ruff Shod,” a boot 
built to “stand the 
gaff” of the rough- 
est going . . “‘easy- 
walking’’ last, 
triple-tread white 
tire double sole, five 
layers over instep, 

bbled foxing re- 
inforces toe and 
heel, bumper strips 
at sides, built-up 
side walls, white top 
band... “*“Caboose” 
quality throughout. 





sturdy extra - thick upper, built up of 
four layers of rubber ... and extra- 
elastic top (so it goes on easily and 
stays on tight, even in heavy, sticky 
mud) ... extra reinforcements at toe 
and heel . . . and the famous triple- 
tread white tire rubber sole (steam 
pressure-cured for extra wear). 

Considering all this extra quality, 
the “Caboose” is remarkably reason- 
able in price. 

Look for the white top band .. . the 
Big ‘‘C’”’ on the 
sole ... see, at the 
Converse mer- 
chant’s, the extra 
quality which 
means extra ser- 
vice, extra style, 
extra satisfaction, 
the extra value 
that is built into 
every Converse 
rubber, boot, arctic 
and feel the dif- 
ference yourself. 


“Caboose’’, ac- 
cording to outdoor 
workers who wear 
them, is the long- 
est - wearing 
rubber ia the world. 


OnvVeTSe — 


BIG ¢ 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


TINE 
[a 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO., MALDEN, MASS. a ae 
3932 So. LincolnSt. 101 Duane St. 646 Stinson Blvd. r%/ 
Chicago ew York Minneapolis ie ¥ a2 
‘ Full of helpful hints on this a 





If you have wormy pigs, 

write us now for prices 

on our “A SUR-SHOT” 

Worm Oi!. Can be fed or 

ven with dose syringe. 

ighly recommended by 

users. FLY-OIL, Stock 

Spray, $1.00 per gallon 

Post Paid. Fairview 

Chemical Co., Inc., Humboldt, 8. Dak. 


hints champion pla Just write your name and 
the margin, tear out and mail to Coaveret Rubber Co”, Box D-1 Malden, Mass. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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; a 
Due to modern It 
poultry practices lets | 
the famous Vine- { 
land Egg - Laying are 
Contest has pro- the ' 
duced an increased t! 
x lay of 34 eggs per to 
bird per winter used 
during the past d 
; four years. During nee 
j this time CEL-O- prod 
; has been Th 
| standard equip- 
f ment. is to 
a . not { 
! mar} 
How CEL-O-GLASS houses boost . 
: e * Se 
i bes 
| mid-winter poultry profits mr 
: P ture 
Winter winds blow raw and cold, but the CEL-O-GLASS is a tried and tested TH E P O U L eR R 4 bree 
: winter sun is kind and will keep your product with a record of performance. ned 
i flock healthy, if you can find an effective The name is on the selvage. Look for it. F P _ 
i way to use the gift of its ultra-violet rays. CEL-O-GLASS is a durable, translucent ma- Market Your Fall Eggs new construction if the roof is suffi rang 
' ae terial made by coating tough wire mesh with a ciently high to permit a false roof TI 
: Nature pours out these “violet”? rays substance admitting a flood of ultra-violet rays P ] ro | 
with the power to kill germs, check dis- when you need them most—in winter, Properly rompt y be installed. The necessary braces MM hous 
ease, prevent rickets, hasten growth. lend Eeg-Levi aes Contest te soll cain te CEL. There are two common causes of °#” be Put in, then covered with find step 
These kindly rays force the blood toman- O-GLASS installed four years ago. For longest | jow qualit art tl ea fall chicken wire and covered with from Ash 
ufacture Vitamin D and thus cause proper _life install it on frames in vertical position and |, ES a ee twelve to eighteen inches of straw lc 
assimilation of calcium and phosphorus. P*otect it from summer exposure. months. One is the small number Provision should b . 
¥ CEL-O-GLASS is not only invaluable in the which are produced and which - eee eee e made for opemi™ the | 
CEL-O-GLASS houses are health houses, care of poultry but also for preventing stiff legs P — pmdioen ings in the gable of the house, above have 
; for ultra-violet rays stream through in swine; for bringing disinfecting sunlight into | Courages producers to hold the eggs in, straw roof. This will allow 
CEL-O-GLASS, but cannot penetrate wood, or ee oe Se ee ae dee te on the farm for some time, while the 4) qiffusion of the air, thus a res ith 
ordinary glass, soiled muslin or othef told in’ our free 64-page book, “Health on the | Other is a general let-down in manage- id “ne ris proven © 
soiled cloth curtains. Farm.” Write forit. Also, if you are building, send ment and feeding methods on account consi a ~ ventilation but prevent. ™ all | 
ty t « ry . 
CEL-O-GLASS is weather-tight too. It Station poultry and hog-housee—-see coupon, | of the smaller returns. paral Caeser Bae: Ce venti 
keeps houses warmer, dryer. It eliminates Your hardware, lumber, seed or feed dealer It is a well known fact. that eggs (ou, 0 SUPP Sweeties ‘by opening aya 
.. aaah probably carries CEL-O-GLASS. If not, please . : 88 shutting windows. Hot 
drafts. Years of experiments and millions Write Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street which are received by produce buyers ~ “4 
of farmers’ experiences are behind it. New York Cit pect : ; x Lumber yards usually provide circugl to fo 
. y- during the late summer and early fall lars that show how wall board shoul to k 
=> = act rt the ahcie pean ntaven Me apolfed. Some such insulting mal wr 
—————> —————— . 7 ¥ y ‘4 S terial is essential when the walls of @ Afte 
tho there is a considerable shortage th ’ 
é e houses are not tight. oly | 
G U.& PAT. OF of choice fresh eggs at that season of i t 
the year, the average price paid to oa 
producers remains fairly low where ° : 
eggs are not bought on grade, largely Overcrowding Coops Fo 
1 (4-5 peal of the poor quality of the nies! the rey person would put oppa 
om roduct. about one-half as many birds in the d 
Pe oe een Look for the name on the selvage Prompt marketing of the eggs - coop as they do when they take birds a 
which are received during this period to market there would be less death 
oa House fomeat Drodecte, tab ee thy will aid materially in holding up the loss, broken legs and wings, and less ie 
G ee House aqitentiomen: Pisass cond me your free book, quality of the product. Eggs that are’ bruised spots on poultry marketed in that 
D Hog House blueprint ‘() oe og a ae stored on the farm for two weeks be- Iowa,” recently stated W. D. Termot boar 
(1D Cold Frames a OP ciecsenensacasenaey fore being sold, then stored in the’ len, poultry marketing specialist of sula 
(0 Back Porches a ee Fae Sa let Be back room of the buyer’s place of busi- Iowa State College, after summarizing pair: 
4 ROSES ADH AR ness for another week before they are the answers to a questionnaire re -_ 
; sent to distributing channels, reach ceived from 150 poultry packers and hous 
be the consumer in a condition which dis- shippers. the ' 
> Just Paint courages consumption and thereby the This loss from overcrowding is morell tiat 
price. noticeable. during the hot part of the try 
\ at on the Hens will decrease production dur- summer season, as many birds arp, 
ing hot weather even tho they receive lost at that time. Losses from broken pear 
Roosts/ ‘ good care and management; however, legs, wings and bruised spots are ne a he 
Perales e. ; the decrease will not be as marked,’ ticeable at all times of the year. pain 
a /Oniy asmall paint aes fo nor will the hens remain idle for as The common chicken coop is a two whi 
can of “‘Black Leaf 40’’ are Kill R long a period when well fed. Young’ section affair, approximately forty 
d . : : . be 1 
sacar ie etait ats pullets that are well grown will start eight inches long, thirty inches widell ni, 
handling of bi a jer or wr! laying during the late fall, thereby and twelve inches high. This is suit ; 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical s ed jane ; tau, ) gh. ‘ whit 
AN ithout Poison putting a portion of their eggs on a able for chickens and ducks, but whit 
‘Black Leaf 40° ons see eee that comparatively high market. It does coop for turkeys or geese should 
mene bs ran tend not pay to slack up on the care of the from fifteen to twenty inches high. 
9 9 Vv chs flock during this season of the year, A coop of this size will accomme 
Kills Poultry Lice Yard withabsclutesalety asitcon ain: ne deadly even tho the immediate results are not date approximately thirty-five broi 
- peieon. K 5 iy ig ey Ss Guet. as recom- | SO apparent as during the spring. ers, twenty-eight frys, from eighteem 
4 Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer ta Geananhe Scheme ahah a to twenty-two roasters or fowls and 
“| ; when writing advertisers. strength. Two cans killed $78 rats at Arkansas about eighteen ducks. About thre TI 
e ‘ ate Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. geese or turkeys in each end otf t to s 
bah al ° 
| TER CTT AIRE | Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. Insulate Houses for Next Sn ors tant oe an Mee 
PY a a. We. Lacgosion Goan tines W inter should be carried if they are of n a Wi 
ie satin tines mash tied . @s muc' .00. Direct if dealer cannot supply ¢ i 
Sa eerie: a et you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. Proper insulation of the laying = oe ap 
Bi ea Ear, Husk,Cob of sna i houses will tly aid i i in- cops should be protected from My cons 
Pe wdty, wetor frozen ; : greatly ald in maintain hot sun when they are transported itj§ mon 
tei com. Best feedfor 7) Roe, 16, PAYS lee (sa) ing the health of the poultry flock dur- the summer and from cold i buyi 
Q : * Gommpany a he 3 ing the coming winter. Healthy poul- drafts during the fall * yint 7 ce 
Z pet hour KILLS-RATS-ONLY try, maintained in comfortable quar- jorge Beesetoord of the ida ciich € stiff 
, ters, are necessary if the returns are Sound in birds that are bei ‘od ine enti 
it to be profitable to the owner. It is : : : + no . 
: ipeedible: to secure hbbbr eux woe feeding stations is undoubtedly tra 7 
Bias é ? 25 ~ j i i in 
Not Just a 6 Fair - Weather” duction from birds that are suffering anin Ap Shpropnt Tansee ot te bit wl 
CHICK. FEED in cold or drafty quarters. om 
F There are two common methods of : : 
. : ‘ - i earl 
| ANY, chick feeds act goed renal only when | | insulating chicken houses. One is to | Baby Chick Advertising Mir 
; Lac Buttermilk Starting-Growing Mash. Pro- put in a straw loft, while the other is Beginning with our October 26 is HM sea: 
gressive poultry men have found that this feed to line the inside of the house with sue, a new rate of $1.25 per agate TM tan: 
produces amazing results under all conditions. some type of wall board. Sometimes a line will be in force on baby chick 4,. 
It will help you get sick chicks back on their combination of the two methods are advertising. This will be the first). 
feet. It makes fast growers out of slow growers. used. The combination method is prob- issue of the new publication, Wal i | 
It gets you 114 to 2% pound broilers and fries in ably the best, as the straw loft helps | '2cee Farmer and lowa Homegg © 
six weeks’ time, and it brin z eae . stead, brought about by the consol- Mm they 
gs chicks to the paying in ventilating the hou d absorb i 
stage in a shorter period of time. Every vital in- Heed se and absorbing | idation of these two papers. Until Jj mon 
gredient, including minerals, yeast and cod-liver oil, he moisture. If a house is insulated, | October 26, baby chick advertising E 
is contelned in eonsect proportions. without providing for some means of accepted will be run at the present H els 
Get Pro-Lac, the original buttermilk chick feed, ventilation, there will usually be con- rate; beyond that, at the new rate the 
from your local dealer. If he is out of Pro-Lac. siderable trouble from dampness, thus Reaching approximately 95 peril tuin 
write us and you will be supplied immediately. offsetting some of the advantages cent of the farm homes of lowalli.e, 
PRO LAC MILLING gained from the added warmth. pte enable Wallaces’ Farmer - Only 
. co Des Moines lowa Straw lofts may usually be installed wie Homestead te. give. weneug The 
4 89 P rv i " e 
’ in old houses without a great deal of sorvies <0 ae Seer sae 
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“Are the Laying Houses 
Ready: 


It will soon be time to move the pul- 
lets into their winter quarters. If they 
are to produce sufficient eggs during 
the winter months to prove profitable 
to their owners, they must become 
gsed to their winter home. They also 
need 2 ration which will encourage 
production instead of growth. 

The first step in preparing the house 
js to see that all old birds which are 
not desired for breeders are sent to 
market. This will clean up the house 
and give the pullets more room. Most 
poultry houses are too crowded to give 
pest results. Therefore, it usually 
pays to sell most, if not all of the ma- 
ture hens, unless they are needed for 
preeders. It is preferable to have 
the mature hens housed separately 
from the pullets, if such can be ar- 
ranged. 

Thorough cleaning of the poultry 
house and surroundings is the second 
step that should be given attention. 
Ashovel and a hoe which will get into 
all of the corners is essential. When 
the floors, walls and dropping boards 
have all been carefully scraped and 
the manure removed, it is well to take 
a stiff broom and thoroly sweep out 
all the dust. Then the owner is in 
position to scrub the house thoroly 
with a strong solution of lye water. 
Hot lye water, about one pound of lye 
to forty gallons of water, will do more 
to kill most. germs, worm eggs and 
parasites, than any other treatment. 
After the house is dry it can be thor- 
oly sprayed with some good disinfec- 
tant. Applying disinfectant to a dirty 
house does not accomplish much good. 

After the house has been thoroly 
renovated by cleaning, one has a good 
opportunity to see the repairs that are 
needed in order to provide warmth, 
sunshine and ventilation. Winter eggs 
can not be expected from chickens 
that must spend their time in quarters 
that are cold, damp or drafty. Wall 
board or some other type of inside in- 
sulation is often needed, as well as re- 
pairs to the windows. Putting in a 
straw loft often aids in keeping the 
house dry and warm, as it. insulates 
the roof as well as provides some ven- 
tilation by a gradual diffusion of air 


S thru the straw. 


Paint aids materially in both the ap- 
pearance and the lasting qualities of 
a house. Some good grade of outside 
paint shou:d be used on the exterior, 
while either whitewash or paint. may 
be used on the inside. Some people 
mix a good grade of disinfectant with 
whitewash and thereby disinfect and 
whiten up the house at the same time. 





Good Time to Buy 
Cockerels 


The poultryman who goes out early 
to select the cockerels that will be 
heeded next spring will not only have 
@ wider number to select from but will 
usually be able to buy them at a more 
conservative price. It is net uncom- 
mon for a good many people to put off 
buying until the last moment, with the 
Tesult that they are forced to pay a 
stiff price for cockerels that do not 
entirely please them. 

There are other advantages in buy- 
ing the cockerels early. One can us- 
ually be surer of the birds that he 
Wants at that time of the year, as the 
early maturing birds will show up to a 
greater advantage than later in the 
Season. Early maturity is an impor- 
tant factor from the standpoint of lay- 
ers and market birds. Late maturing 
birds often look good late in the win- 
ter, but they would not be chosen if 
they could be seen during the fall 
months. 

Early buying also allows the cocker- 
els, to become thoroly acclimated to 
the farm, thereby increasing their use- 
fulness. A bird will seldom prove sat- 
isfactory as a breeder when he has 
only recently been added to a flock. 
There is an added advantage to early 


buying from the standpoint of health 
as birds are not subjected to as much 
exposure early in the season, and are 
therefore less apt to contract a dis- 
ease. 

When new cockerels or other birds 
are added to a flock, or when birds 
are returned from shows or exhibi- 
tions, they should be quarantined for 
a period of ten days or two weeks in 
order to ascertain if they have any 
disease that might endanger the re- 
mainder of the flock. Any other pro- 
cedure means the running of an un- 
necessary risk. 


How Many Nests? 


A California hatchery has made a 
detailed study of the laying habits of 
hens, and in their report they say: 

“On the average, how long does a 
hen remain on the nest? Our data 
show that for each egg produced, one 
nest is occupied for an average of two 
hours. During the months when egg 
production is heaviest, we may often 
expect at least a third of the laying 
hens wishing to occupy the nests dur- 
ing the same two hours. As a flock of 
good layers will not infrequently pro- 
duce as high as 60 per cent, twenty 
nests per hundred hens seems a safe 
number to provide. 

“The evident advantages gained thru 
the use of the correct number of nests 
are cleaner eggs, less breakage, elimi- 
nation of floor eggs, better egg quality, 
and less likelihood of ‘pick-outs.’ 

“Altho we do not have adequate evi- 
dence to warrant the conclusion that a 
sufficient number of nests will have a 
marked influence upon egg production 
directly, it is not too much to assume 
that it will indirectly increase produc- 
tion, just as the use of any other mea- 
sure which adds to the general content- 
ment and comfort of the stock may be 
expected to do.”’ 


<« 








Diseased Poultry Barred 
From Market 


Poultry which is unfit for food is 
barred from sale, according to recent 
announcements made by officials of 
the Iowa department of agriculture in 
recent poultry meetings over the state. 
The definition that they offer of a 
bird that is unfit for sale, is a bird 
that you would not eat. 

The Iowa poultry market was great- 
ly improved during the past year by 
the careful discrimination against 
birds that are unfit for sale, either on 
account of disease or physical condi- 
tion. A furtherance of this policy is 
necessary in order that Iowa will be 
noted on eastern markets for the qual- 
ity of this poultry. 

Round worms and tape worms have 
been a frequent cause for the poor 
condition of birds coming into market 
centers. Such birds are usually not 
rejected, but they make an inferior 
carcass when dressed and do not feed 
well when put into the feeding bat- 
teries. As a result they are second 
grade birds and are worth consider- 
ably less than vigorous, well fleshed 
birds that are capable of taking on a 
good finish in the feeding batteries of 
the produce buyers. Often a treatment 
of such birds, together with proper 
feeding, will put them into proper mar- 
ket condition. 

In discussing the treatment of such 
birds, Mr. Ted Rood, poultry specialist 
of Iowa State College, recommends 
that a few of the worst specimens be 
killed and posted in order to ascertain 
the exact cause for the trouble. Gen- 
erally it is better to take such birds to 
a veterinarian so that an adequate 
treatment can be prescribed for the 
flock. Treating birds for worms when 
they are affected with fowl typhoid or 
cholera often results in a heavy death 
loss. When it is not possible to have 
the birds posted by a reliable veterina- 
rian, but worms are known to be pres- 
ent, Mr. Rood suggests that worm cap- 


’ sules be given to about ten birds and 


the results noted before the entire 
flock is treated. 





Pennies 


that made 






a Poultryman 


FREE POULTRY BOOK 


Professor L. E. Card, 
University of Illinois, 
has written a complete 
guide to best modern 
poultry methods— 
covering hatching, 
feeding, housing, cull- 
ing, egg production, 
marketing. We are 
offering it free as our 
contribution to the 
poultry industry. Fill 
in the coupon—it's 
yours for the asking. 


pr a cae OUS 


A southern poultryman figured that 40 
pounds of Egg Mash will feed a hen for 
a year, and that it would.cost him only 
4 cents per hen more to feed the best 
ration he could find, instead of a cheap, 


uncertain mixture. 


He made a careful test of Gold Medal 
Egg Mash. Result nearly 20% increase in 
egg production. Two more eggs per bird 
would more than offset the difference in 
the price of feed. He got 22 more eggs. 


Why shouldn’t he? Gold Medal Egg 
Mash is the result of years of study and 
countless farm-tests. Every ingredient is 
selected by the same experts whose 
watchfulness has made Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” flour the most favored 
brand among American Housewives. 


Gold Medal Egg Mash will say it with 
more eggs for you, too. It’s guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money back. Good dealers 
everywhere have it, or will get it for you. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Buffalo 


Minneapolis - Kansas City - 





GOLD MEDAL 
FEEDS 


“FARM TESTED” 








aul 








My Feed Dealer is. 


§ WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY—Dept. P 108 —MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

, Please send me free copy of “Farm Poultry Profits” by Dr. L. E. Card. 
, Nome Address. 

3 Town __ State 

" 
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Service Bureau 

















Have You Lost Any | 
Harness? 


J. H. Lewis, sheriff of Clarke coun- 


ty, Osceola, Iowa, is holding two sets 
of harness which 
stolen goods. 


unsuccessful. 

Any member of Wallaces 
Service Bureau who has lost harness 
had better get in touch with Sheriff 
Lewis at. once and tell him of your 
loss. 
is described as follows: 

“Both sets are Concord harness. 
One set steel hames, painted red, the 


other steel hames partly nickeled. 
Both sets brass knobs on harness, 
both sets brass spots over harness, 


both sets heel chains on tugs; one set 
known as Blue Ribbon harness; both 
sets in good condition.” 


He Took a Watch 


W. M. Clingan is a Wallaces’ Farm- 
er Service Bureau member who lives 
five miles northwest of Ollie, in Keo- 
kuk county. During the past summer 
Clingan had a hired man working for 
him by the name of Charlie Glandon. 

One Sunday Clingan went away 
from home and left his hired man 
there alone overhauling an automo- 
bile. When the hired man finally got 














La 


the car fixed, he departed and did not 
turn up for a week. Clingan wondered 
what had become of him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Clingan discovered 
that her watch was missing, and a 
search of the premises developed that 
other articles were gone. Clingan im- 
mediately reported to Sheriff Beasely 
the circumstances, and told the sheriff 
of his suspicions in the matter. Short- 
ly thereafter Glandon was discovered 
working near Hedrick and the sheriff 
went down to the place where they 
were baling straw and asked Glandon 
for the watch. At first Glandon de- 
nied the theft, but after the sheriff 
searched him and found the watch on 
his person, it was another story. 

The thief was taken to Sigourney 


and given a trial and was soon con- | 


victed. He is now serving a sentence 
in the county jail. 

As Mr. Clingan is a Service Bureau 
member, he has been paid a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward for his efforts in catch- 
ing the thief. 


Sheriff Found Chickens 


During the summer a number of 
farmers in Bremer county have been 
missing poultry. Reports were given 
to Sheriff Frank Sager, and he began 
an investigation. In going over the 
possibilities as to who the thief might 
be, he discovered that a former con- 
vict, George Finney, was living in the 
community, and apparently living 
guite well without doing any work. 








he believes to be 
Altho he has tried to lo- 
cate the owners, thus far he has been | 


Farmer 


The harness held by the sheriff 
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Protect 
Your 


lowa Prosperit 


HIS year, the estimated returns from the corn crop on Towa 
farms again leads other states by tens of millions of dollay 
Hundreds of thousands of additional dollars are being paig 
by the Hawkeye Mutual and other hail insurance companies to 
farmers whose corn crops have been practically or totally destroyeg 
by hail. Others, unprotected by hail insurance, suffered, in many 


* cases, total loss. 





ance at cost. 


settlements. 

















Protect 
Your 
Family 
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FIELD WILL 


You owe it to your own prosperity and that of your family 4 
investigate this mutual, cooperative organization of farmers know, 
for its honest and fair dealing. The Hawkeye Mutual offers yoy 


(1) A policy with an assessment limit of 2!4%. 
assessment limit in the State of lowa. 


(2) A policy with a farmers’ organization that gives hail insy. 

‘3) A policy with the only hail insurance association in lows 
that HAS NOT or CANNOT assess over 2!4%. 

(4) A policy with a company that gives prompt and Satisfactory 


(5) A policy with a company that has always paid its losses 


That you may be sure of your fair share of return on your jp 
vestment in land, labor, time, seed and equipment, get the protee 
tion of the Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance Association at cogt, 
Investigate the liberal Hawkeye Policy now. Write, 


Hail Insurance Association 
Carver Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 















The lowest 


































Hawkeye Mutual 




















No Farmer Can Afford to Take This Risk—Insure Now 





Consequently Sheriff Sager decided 
to watch the fellow and he advised the 
Waterloo officials to keep an eye on 
him likewise. Finally one morning the 
latter part of June, Sheriff Sager re- 
ceived a report. that Finney had ar- 
rived in Waterloo with some poultry. 
Sheriff Sager immediately started out 


| to find the fellow and on the way to 


Waterloo he noticed a sack of poultry 
along the road. 

He located Finney and confronted 
him with the evidence. Meanwhile, 
another fellow, by the name of Charles 
Bowe, of Waterloo, was attempting to 
collect the sack of chickens. How- 
ever, both Finney and Bowe were cap- 
tured with the goods, and Finney con- 
fessed that he stole the poultry and 
told the sheriff that. they were taken 
from the farm of A. H. Meyers, a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau mem- 
ber, Niving near Denver. 


Judge Edwards, of Parkersburg, 


heard the evidence, and Finney was | 
on his way to Fort Madison for five 


years shortly afterwards. 

Bowe, the accomplice in the case, 
claimed he did not know the poultry 
was stolen and was fined, by the court 
for his activities in the matter. 


The chickens were returned to the | 


owners and a check taken away from 
Finney for some other poultry he had 
sold was returned uncashed to the 
poultry buyer. 

Since Sheriff Sager solved the case 
without any outside assistance, he 
earned the Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
and it has been paid to him. Fine 
work, sheriff! 








| 
New Research Work on 


Farm Buildings 


Announcement has just been made 
of a new research study of farm struc: 
tures inaugurated by the Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, the various agricultural ex- 
periment stations, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
other commercial organizations. 

The Department of Agriculture feels 
that the importance of the influence 
of farm building construction, which 
represents the farmer’s largest single 
item of investment outside of land, up- 
on the farm profit and loss, has not 
been fully appreciated; and that the 
present day farm structures do not 
always meet the farmer’s require- 
ments for housing his family and his 
business in the best way or at the low- 
est cost. There have been scattered 
efforts te solve some of these housing 
problems; but it is felt that a careful 
and systematic study be undertaken 
looking to working out some of the 
fundamental principles of farm hous- 
ing and of making a start on a care- 
fully planned and organized research 
study. 

These research studies will be di- 
rected by Prof. Henry Giese, of lowa 
State College, who has been appointed 
by the secretary of agriculture to the 
staff of the division of agricultural 
engineering. Professor Giese will be 
assisted by an advisory council. 
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R. SALSBURY SAYS: 
No need to lose valuable fowls or egy 

. J. because of worms or other ailments. 
B. Salsbury, You can have healthy, profitable hens 
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Bee Sa 
Sx 
This shockmover will load, 
haul and reset from 1 to 3 corn 
shocks to the load. Takes two min- p 
utes to load a shock no matter what shape it 
Takes less than two minutes to reset any 0 
With box the shockmover is by far an easier © 
veyance than the old box wagon for hauling m@ 
ure, spraying orchard, hauling fruit, green fe 
seeds, tools, or anything on the farm, Nolift 
to load or unload the box. An all year impleme 
that saves more labor and pays more divide 
than any other farm implement, Satisfact 
guaran’ Write for cai ed 


CORN SHOCKMOVER CO., Belleville, 
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P\THFINDER! The very name 
says discoverer—trail-breaker— 
pioneer. 

And the other name of this great 
tire is Goodyear. 

When you put these facts to- 
gether, you begin to understand 
why this big, husky tire is even 


greater than it looks to be. 


You can see powerful traction, 
molded into every massive block 


of its broad, thick tread. 


You can see long wear—and feel 


P. Squire, Hanley Falls, Minn., 
breeder of Chester White Hogs, says: 
"We have used Goodyear Tires for 
the last ten years, much to our satis- 
faction. Our present set has run 
38,500 miles, and three of them are 
still running.”’ 


PATHFINDER 


pioneers the way to 
outstanding quality 


at low price 


nce 


it, too, in the honest solidity of 
this handsome tire. But you 
cannot see the equally vital qual- 
ity beneath the tread. For there 
is Supertwist—the famous cord 
material which increases tire-life 
by its elastic and sinewy resist- 
ance to fatigue. Here indeed is 


quality which reaches far 










ii bt 
Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire Rubber Co., Inc. 


beyond the point which the low 
price would indicate. A tire qual- 
ified in every way to take its 
place with “first-liners’’ sold by 


others at much higher figures. 


You can tell that Goodyear is 
proud of this Pathfinder—for it 
is branded with the greatest 
name in rubber, and with the 
Goodyear seal. 

Try this new Pathfinder—see 


what great value Goodyear gives 


you for little money. 
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The New Two-Door Sedan 


A GREAT NEW MODEL 
WITH A GOOD OLD NAME 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE | 


When Dodge engineers de- 
signed the new Dodge Six 
Two-Door Sedan, their prime 
objective was a car to meet the 


varied needs of the American 


family. They had—in the 


Dodge Six motor and chassis 
—a sound foundation of De- 
pendability, Economy, Rugged- 
ness, Long Life. So they con- 


centrated their efforts on a new 


full-size 5-passenger body de- - 


every motoring need of the 
family. The results, even to the 
veteran Dodge owner, are a rev- 
elation. The Two-Door Sedan 
is a big, spacious car, roomy 
enough for five adults to travel 
in comfortably, a safe car for 
children—every inch a Dodge. 
And the world-wide success 
of the new Dodge Six has ef- 
fected manufacturing savings 


that, in tucn, have been con- 


} 
| 
| 





All branches on the same tree; 
all growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “77” CHRYSLER “70” 
CHRYSLER ‘‘66" 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


The Public 


is the Gainer 


By uniting all these properties into one 
giant organization, Chrysler Motors is 
enabled to do everything on a tremen- 
dous scale—research, experiment, engi- 
neering, purchasing, production. Hence, 
every one who buys a Chrysler Motors 
product is benefited with a greater meas- 
ure of finer quality at a price that makes 
it the true measure of real value in its field. 


CHRYSLER 


sign that would meet any or , verted into a new lower price. 
4 


MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 


NINE BODY STYLES: £925 to $1065 F.o. B. DETROIT 


Conver.ient Terms 


New DopGeE BROTHERS SIx 


&® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
we 
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rerrrrrrrrrresrers | nig lot all this entertainment 


pass over your roof — bring it into your home with a 


SCREEN-GRID RADIOLA 


VERY night the air is full of entertainment 

—music—instruction—news from the big 
world outside. Powerful broadcasting stations 
are sending out the wonderful electric waves 
that carry the human voice and the harmonies 
of great orchestras around the world. 

These waves are passing through your house 
as you read this. They are infinitesimally weak, 
but the magic of Radiotrons so magnifies them 
in power that you can pick them up with a 
Radiola and fill your home with the music of 
an orchestra. 

Without a Radiola in your home you are 
shutting your doors to one of the greatest boons 
of modern life. An investment in a Radiola 
need not be large—you can purchase a fine re- 
ceiving instrument of the latest design, and a 
high-quality loudspeaker, at a moderate cost. 

For homes that do not have central station 
electric service RCA has designed two high- 
powered Screen-Grid Radiolas for battery op- 
eration, one using a separate loudspeaker, the 
other having the loudspeaker in its cabinet. 








RCA RADIOLA 21 








These are instruments of exceptionally high 
quality. 

But if you live in a wired home (alternating 
current) you can use the nationally popular 
“all-electric” Radiola 33 that plugs into the 
electric outlet. 

Radiolas, Loudspeakers and Radiotrons carry- 
ing the famous RCA trademark are everywhere 
recognized as the highest achievement of the 
radio art. They are the product of the world’s 
greatest radio research laboratories. 


RCA instruments may be purchased on the 
convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign. 





4 + 4 

RCA RADIOLA 21 High-powered Screen-Grid. Battery Op- 
eration. $69.50 (less Radiotrons) 
RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 © © «© « « $30 
RCA RADIOLA 22 Screen-Grid with speaker enclosed. Bat- 
tery operation. $135 (less Radiotrons) 
RCA RADIOLA 33 The famous “all-electric” console type 
for wired homes (A.C.). $77.50 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B $22. 


IRCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° ATLANTA ° DALLAS . SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR 
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A long-wearing boot & 
for hard é6oing... 
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THE HOOD RED BOOT 


For men who have to tramp and trudge all day, there's solid comfort 
in this good looking, easy fitting Hood Red Boot. 

Just put your foot into this boot and you'll see how it hugs the heel 
and instep—how it conforms to every line of the foot and leg —how it 
fits snugly without slipping or chafing. 

Heavy duty tire tread soles that will stand the hardest kind of service. 
Uppers of that extra quality red rubber that only Hood knows how to make — 
non-checking and non-cracking. Made in all heights, from knee to hip. 





You can quickly identify the genuine Hood Red Boot by the yellow arrow 
— Hood's mark of highest duality in rubber footwear. 





And remember— you can get boots, arctics and rubbers made by Hood 


for wear in all seasons and in all kinds of weather. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


W atertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES : RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES + RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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r{LLACES’ FARMER, October 4, 1929 
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° > ting, water the plants, and then place 
Bringing In the Out- them in a cool, shady place for a few 
of-Doors 


days until the roots begin adapting 
ARM women are the chosen people _ 


themselves.—R. E. W. 
F of the earth when it comes to the s 
gsibility of bringing some of the out- Two Adhesives 


door flower garden into the house for ANY farm wives use adhesive plas- 
Illuminating gas is such 


(21) 1343 


























the winter. ter for a remarkable number of =I Are you still huddling in one spot 
gn insidious enemy of house plants purposes besides that of keeping sur- : Rona! ——__ around the old Stove? It’s warm 
and comfortable while you stay 


that it is practically impossible for a 
rson Who uses gas for cooking to 
have any plants in the house. 

| know two or three women who 
pave the windows lined with scraggly 
plants. One of them always fills a 
wooden box with as many different 
yinds of plants as it will hold, and 
tries to bring the whole outdoors in. 
There is no beauty in such a conglom- 
eration. And, besides, nature does not 
expect plants to be on active duty 365 
days a year. That is why we have 
winter. If you happen to like cats, a 
nice, fat, playful kitten is interesting, 
put one would not think of picking up 
every stray cat that came along, in an 
attempt to have a representative from 
every color and type of cat that ex- 
ists. Likewise, judgment should be 
exercised in selecting plants for home 
decoration, for that is really their pur- 
pose in the house. 

First of all, select those plants that 
will add beauty and charm to the liv- 
ing-room during the_dull days of win- 
ter. The other plants which will live 
over winter and which you wish to 
save for out-of-doors next summer, 
will find the basement a good resting 
place. Take these plants up in pots 
and set them where they can have 
some sun and fresh air, but where it 
is not too hot. Water them occasion- 
ally, but do not encourage them to 
flower. You will be rewarded doubly 
next summer in the garden. Some- 
times, an old geranium will benefit 
greatly by having the soil shaken from 
its roots and hung top down in a cool, 
half-dark place over winter. 

One of the first considerations for 
the successful raising of house plants 
is the containers used. Clay pots are 
by far the best. The clay is porous 
and allows evaporation of water from 


gical dressings in place. Mending hot. 
water bags and other rubber goods, 
binding. splintered handles, chair 
rounds and even chair legs, stopping 
cracks and giving other sorts of first 
aid to various inanimate things makes a 
it so generally useful that there is 
good sense in keeping a supply of dif- 
ferent widths on hand. 

In many places where the adhesive 
plaster taping would be too cumber- 
some, easily soiled and expensive in 
the amount needed, we can substitute 
strips of adhesive paper such as sales- 
people employ now instead of string. 

My first personal experience of this 
sort. came when I was sending by ex- 
press a wooden box in which there 
were lengthwise cracks wide enough 
to admit dust and moisture. Other- 
wise, it was exactly the box for my 
shipment, so I decided to tape the 
cracks and fortunately stopped at a 
stationer’s to see if one could buy 
plain strips of paper taping. It comes 
on spools, in different widths and 
amounts; and many indeed have been 
the uses to which I have put portions 
of that one long-lasting 22-cent spool! 

It made my express box look so trim 
and stood the trip so well that other 
containers have been treated simi- 
larly. Boxes and tins we find are con- 
venient storage receptacles and are 
rendered inconspicuous or even made 
rather handsome when bandings of 
the paper hide lettering and soiled or 
broken places. More decorative ef- 
fects might be secured by applying a 
different color, but I am content with 
my khaki brown. 

Keep a spool of it in the inch width 
handy. ‘Use it for labels, for fastening 
parcels, for sealing cartons whose con- 
tents you want to save from dust and 
insects. Dampened by dipping quickly 


2 ——_ there, that’s true—but how about 
——— _ the whole room and the other parts 
ri of your house. Today, farm homes 

even without cellars, may have a 
——_ modern warm air heating system, 
without the expense and trouble of 
installing a furnace. Warmth 
throughout the house, comfort, con- 
venience and all around cheerful- 
ness is the result of owning a 


FIREPLACE 


RADIONA 


' Heats the Whole House 


Nearly 60 years of experience is behind this 
modern Heater. It circulates the heated air, 
instead of merely radiating it in one spot. 
Handsome appearance, adds much to the 
furnishings of your home. The doors are in 
wrought-iron effect—surrounded by the front 
in a perfect resemblance to Vermont granite 
and trimmings in a rich Walnut Brown—hand 
grained. With open doors there is the cheer- 
ful glow of the fireplace. Burns wood, soft 
coal, hard coal or coke. Large feed door takes 
big chunks of coal‘or large pieces of wood. 
See the Fireplace Radiona at a leading store 
in your community—or write us for interest- 
ing folders, 

The Famous Bakewell Riverside—the Mod- 
ern Range for the Farm Kitchen. 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE Co, 
Dept. WS-4 ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Rock Island Stove Co., Dept. WS-4 Rock Island, Ill. 
Send folders on the Fireplace Radiona to 





within and entrance of air from with- in water, it is a trim first aid for toys, Ws ered a cokecar. ee Le ae 
out. If you have ever noticed when school books and many other things 
you took a plant from a pot, you re- about the house. Children soon learn Rbeten Oe We Pi Dy. doce ccesce: vccsccccccicccctscsesecsne ° 
member that the little feeding roots to cut it down or to. paste strips side 
are very thick along the inner side of by side as suits best; and the pleas- Ms cnt hededvhesAneneedseateschin ed DOW. stvidakeinasae 


ure of fussing with it may teach them 
to be more neat and heedful to keep 
their belongings in repair.—M. S. S. 


the pot. This is good proof that the 
air and moisture conditions are right. 
And for this reason all glazed, hard 
burned or painted pots and tin cans 
are banned as plant containers. A good 
flower pot should also have a drainage 
hole in the bottom to let out the ex- 
cess soil water. When you set a flower 
pot in a jardiniere, make sure that 
water is not allowed to accumulate in 
the bottom. 

Size of containers is another point 
to be kept in mind. Sometimes a small 
plant is put into a large pot, with the 
expectation that the added amount of 
soil will encourage growth in the plant. 
This, however, is not the case. ‘So 
much of the strength of the plant goes 
to the roots that there is not enough 
left to make a hearty top growth. From 
an artistic standpoint, too, the pots 
should not be too large. Try to keep 
a balanced effect. The pot should be 
just large enough to-hold the root sys- 
tem without crowding. 

Raw garden soil is right for plants 
where they have a chance to reach out 
for food, but in a pot where the space 
and food are limited, a_mixed soil is 
hecessary. A recommended soil for 
Most of the plants you will be taking 
in from your garden is three parts of 
g00d garden loam, one part of well- 
rotted manure, and one part of clean 
sand. Mix this soil thoroly. Put a 
Piece or two of broken dish or crock- 
ery in the bottom of the pot, to keep 





im We are interested in a new Kitchen Range. Send information 
on the Bakewell Riverside. . 





Caswell Cn Picker Hitch 


Remove the tongue trucks. 

Offset the tractor on the second row. 

Give better traction to Picker and Tractor. 

Tilting lever connections are regular 
equipment. 


CORN WAGON HITCHES 


Simple, Powerful, Handy and 
Inexpensive. 


Write for information to 


CASWELL MFG. CO., 








Wise parents avoid infecting their 
children with fear as much as they 
try to safeguard them against disease. | 
Fears learned in childhood are often | 
the cause of failures in adult life. 











THE SMARTEST DRESSED WOMAN 








1p | 











Box W, CHEROKEE, IOWA 


HOTEL BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Rates: $1.50 up—Bath $2.00 up 
NEW COFFEE SHOP now open. 
R. E. PETTIGREW, Manager 











BE READY FOR WINTER . 






Get a hog waterer that will 
not freeze. 





stock all winter. The im- 


proved 
SANITARY HEATED 


B & B STOCK FOUNTAIN 


| is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron, Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 

! AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 

| 209 Market Street Marshatitown, lowa 

Please refer to this paper when writing 











S. 0. x BATTERIES 
are high quality. New improved design. Give 
long life and satisfactory service. Thousands in 
use. The right replacement battery for your 
plant. Write for new low prices. We also have 
some brand new Silent Alamo Ligbting Plants 

BATTERY 


at bargain prices. VICTOR STO 
CO., Dept. W, (Est. 1914) Rock Island, 















































Fence Posts 


Best quality Rail Carbon Steel. Lowest 
prices ever offered. 





“smartest 
dressed woman.” She bears and deserves 
that title because she makes her selection 
from a correct offering and has in mind 
the while that certain lines most become 


In every circle there is the 


the soil from spilling out or clogging 
the drainage hole. Add a little loose 
dirt and then set in the plant, keeping 
it in the center of the pot as you fill 
in the soil, firming it around the plant 
88 you go. 

Do not fill the pots clear to the top. 
Leave room for watering. After pot- 


her type. 

You should not envy her, but rather fol- 
low her example. See the most attractive 
and charming styles and make your selec- 
tion with care. 

The first step is to obtain the Fall 
Fashion Magazine showing all that. is 
new and of good line. Just send 10 cents 
in stamps or coin (coin preferred) to the 
Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des Moines, Iowa, 





6% ft., 27c—7 ft., 29c 
Small sample by mailfree. Self clinch- 
ing staples. 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 








510 S. W. 2nd Street. Des Moines, lowa 














“When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HERE is nothing which gives a wo- 

man as much poise and self-confi- 
dence as knowing that she is suitably 
dressed. This does not necessarily 
mean a large outlay of money, but it 
does mean careful consideration of 
style and color to fit one’s type. To 
dress attractively and yet inexpensively 
is an art. 

Before purchasing any articles for 
the fall wardrobe, a clever manager 
will become fashion-wise by getting a 
bird’s-eye view of styles as a whole. 
Then she wi'l decide what can be used 
from last season, and fill in with the 
type of garment, to make a complete 
ensemble, 


The Silhouette Changes 


The style features discussed here 
present fall and winter trends. The 
most outstanding change is a differ- 
ence in the silhouette. This has been 
accomplished by the waist and hem 
lines growing farther apart, as the 
skirt becomes longer and the waist 
shorter. Snugly fitted hip line and 
low fullness are also important. 

Flares are conspicuous, yet not to 
the extent of the flapperish ripples seen 
last season. One way of modifying the 
flare is by means of godets. Very nar- 
row gores are also used accenting a 
tailored effect. 
shirrings allow for fullness. 

The slightly higher waist line is de- 
fined by shirrings, tucks, or a distinct- 
ly belted effect. Shirrings are usually 
held in place by an applied band 
stitched at center front or side. Leath- 
er belts are popular on sport models of 
tweed and light-weight wools. 

Tierred skirts are still in evidence. 
Hem lines dip on afternoon dresses, 
while those for street wear are usually 
even. Four inches below the knee 
seems to be the accepted skirt length. 

Dresses have more than ever the 
dressmaker effect with lingerie touch- 
es, complicated cut, and clever finish- 
es. Fine linen, pique, batiste and chif- 
fon all add charm thru collars and 
cuffs. 

Collars that tie are often seen. A 
tailored dress of brown covert was 
given a touch of femininity by means 
of a pleated collar. Softly draping folds 
and pleated jabots break up the plain- 
ness of frocks and are becoming to the 
average Woman. ; 


Sleeve Trims Are Shown 


Sleeves show decoration at the wrist. 
A tab of collar material might be in- 
serted thru two bound buttonholes and 
tied on the back of the wrist. A brown 
flat crepe dress had such a trimming. 
The scalloped collar and tabs were of 
cream batiste finished with a narrow 
rolled binding of the flat crepe. 

Often close fitting sleeves are cut 
much too long. The surplus length is 
gathered into the seams, forming a 
shirred cuff of perhaps four-inch depth. 
This might be fastened with six or 
eight tiny silk-covered buttons and 
silk thread loops. 

Many rows of machine stitching in 
self or contrasting color provide the 
tailored finish on tabs, jabots and cuffs 
or on joinings of sectionated blouses. 
The second figure on the left shows 
such a biouse. 

Mixtures in fibers, colors and 
weights of fibers result in unusual ma- 
terials. Loosely woven basket weave 
diagonals, tweed-like jerseys, and light 
weight wools are only a few of the 
wide variety of woolen fabrics. 

Nubbed effects are seen in a combi- 
natien of colors, as tan and brown. 
Plain color fabrics are seldom plain in 
weave, having ribbed, horizontal or di- 
agonal weaves. Oftentimes they are 
flecked with white, as in covert cloth. 


Pressed-in pleats and , 
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Fall Fashion Wisdom 


By ORINNE JOHNSON 








These light weight wools make most 
serviceable one-piece dresses or three- 
piece unlined suits with finger-tip 
length jackets. With the suit is worn 
a blouse of harmonizing or contrast- 
ing material. 

One attractive style was made of 
purple tweed with a lavender silk 
crepe blouse, another of brown home- 
spun with an egg-shell satin blouse. 
Black satin and velveteen are also fa- 
vorite materials for these suits, or, in 
a sport style, jersey is very smart. For 
the schoolgirl, this type seems espe- 
cially practical, as variety may be had 
by wearing different blouses. This is 
a splendid way of re-styling an old 
garment. 

Favored Fall Colors 

The most favored colors for the win- 
ter months are brown, green, blue and 
red, offered in a variety of shades to 
please the most fastidious. Fortunate 
is she whose best color is brown. From 
the very light golden and copper shades 


in lovely color combinations. One 
brown, tan and orange plaid dress, cut 
on simple lines, gained its distinction 
by means of delicate peach color col- 
lar and bow tie finished with a narrow 
binding of the plaid. A large bow dec- 
orated the left hip. 

Travel silk, similar to heavy silk 
faille, is most practical. It is printed 
“in lovely shades of one color or in com- 
binations of colors with a border which 
makes an interesting decorative fea- 
ture. A suede belt and bone buttons 
add the desired tailored effect. 

Plain silks, too, have their place and 
are much used in flat crepe, crepe 
backed satin, canton crepe, faille and 
moire. 

Accessory Hints 


Accessories to complete the costume 
are quite as important as the dress 
itself. Off-the-face hats, worn well 
back on the head, with little hair 
showing, are commonly seen. Felts 
predominate, but there are a few fine 





In the above illustration, the first dress on the left is of black satin, for the matron 


or large figure. 
center figure shows a complete ensemble. 


transparent velvet in a semi-princess mode. 


tweed with deep krimmer collar and cuffs. 


to sable, the shades of brown are 
shown. They are called briarwood, au- 
tumn, chocolate, mahogany, and many 
other appealing names. If one has a 
brown coat with which to start her 
ensemble, she can not do better than 
to select dress, hat, hose and shoes in 
harmonizing shades. 

Brighter blues than navy are most 
attractive and add variety to the cus- 
tomary dark blues. 

One most attractive frock of deep 
red flat crepe was made in apron style, 
outlined with four rows of fine knife 
pleating. Shirring in front was held 
in place by an applied band of self: 
material extending from the neck to 
the belt. Tiny glass buttons and silk 
loops of material were the means of 
fastening the close-fitting sleeves. 

Altho wools in their interesting vari- 
ety seem very desirable, yet silks are 
unusual, too. Many prints in geometric 
and floral pattern designs are seen. 
Oftentimes the silk adapts the design 
of a woven wool fabric, as tweed or 
herringbone, Plaids, too, are featured 


The second is a two-piece dress, for the girl or small woman. The 


Next.to it is an illustration of the use of 


The coat on the right uses blue string 
The article gives more of the details. 
velvets and tweeds. Interest is cre- 


ated by the intricate cut rather than 
by the trimming, which usually con- 
sists of self trim and grosgrain ribbon. 
‘Colors are the same as in dresses, and 
black is very popular. 

Shoe dealers are showing many 
styles in black and such colors as 
brown, biue, green and purple. Suede, 
lizard and kid are used singly or in 
combinations. : 

Hosiery trends are beige in its vari- 
ous shades, golden browns and grays. 

Added length is a special feature of 
gloves for fall and winter. Slip-ons, 
worn wrinkled at the wrist, novelty 
cuffs and one clasp are all found. 
Washable leathers are of increasing 
importance. 

Characteristic of the season’s styles 
are the designs pictured on this page. 
The dress for the matron or large fig- 
ure is fashioned of black satin, used 
different ways of the material in 
blouse and skirt, to show luster. Soft- 
ening lines are added near the face by 


the rose beige inset and pleated jabot.~ tional space in the nursery. 



















The set-in, snug-fitting belt has an in 
teresting cut, and is apparently held 
by the bow on the left hip. The Jong, 
uneven hem line adds slenderness ty 
the wearer. 

The two-piece dress, second from the 
left, is both practical and smart for 
the girl or small woman. It is Made 
of tan and peony-red diagonal weay, 
material. 

Unusual features are the section 
cut of the blouse, outlined with sey. 
stitching, curved set-in pockets, anq 
collarless line across the back with re 
veres in front. Very small inverteg 
tucks break the shoulder line, ang 
grouped pleats, stitched part way 
down, allow fullness in the skirt. Ap 
plied cuffs of interesting cut are fast. 
ened with a bound buttonhole and bone 
button. The final touch of smartneg 
is added by the braided tan and reg 
suede belt and tan silk bow tie. 
























Ensembles Are Popular 






Matching coat and dress are desir. 
able whenever possible. These might 
be purchased as an ensemble or sepa. 
rate garments may be combined. The 
center figure shows a complete ensem- 
ble, the dress of tan, sheer wool crepe 
made interesting by the popular square 
neck line, unusual treatment of ap 
plied bands and flared skirt. Deep 
loops of self-material are placed at the 
center front neck line. Tweed is used 
for the coat of slightly darker color, 
with lining of silk and wool combined 
Fitch forms the long fur collar. A 
Dutch style hat seems to belong with 
this ensemble. 

Rough surfaced coatings, as string. 
tweed, and deep pile fabrics as llama 
and camel’s hair, are used for sport 
coats. Dressier types are made of 
suede-like materials, 

Oftentimes, fabric is set in the part 
of the collar nearest the neck, the fur 
making a deep border around the edge 
of the collar. 

The coat illustrated on the right 
shows the use of blue string tweed 
with deep krimmer collar and cuffs. 
Cut on conservatively straight lines, 
this coat will be fashion-right any 
season. 

There is much use being made of 
transparent and panne velvet. The fig 
ure second from the right shows the 
use of transparent velvet in a semi 
princess mode. Side peplums above 
the slightly gathered skirt, inverted 
tucks across the bodice section and 4 
pleated lace collar are style points. A 
buckle set with red brilliants fastens 
the narrow belt across the back. 

The garments sketched are from 
Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis. 











































oe it be great if we could 
paint our children in the spring 
and let them run about that way all 
summer instead of having to spend 
lovely days sewing and mending and 
pressing for them? And twins painted 
pink and blue wouldn’t place so muci 
strain on a mother’s intuition! 
Unfortunately, it isn’t feasible; how- 
ever, their toys and other possessions 
can be lacquered or painted in a child’s 
favorite color and where there are 
several children in the family and 4 
color line is firmly established, dis 
putes can not easily arise or false 
claims be made. Coat hangers, trinket 
boxes, shoe trees, towel racks, wash 
cloths, shoe boxes, etc., all of a bright 
matching color will help to instill 4 
sense of order and habits of tidiness 
in a child. Large cardboard or woodet 
boxes can be painted and a child 
taught to keep his soiled clothes if 
them and when these are pushed ul 
der the bed, they require no addi- 
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farms Have Changed .. 
, 90 Have Washers ! 


ARM folks of yesteryear accepted hard work as a matter 
of course. Farms of today demand modern labor-saving 
conveniences in the home as well as in the field. The 
Maytag is a washer in step with modern farm progress. 
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The Maytag is the most widely sold 
farm washer because it gives the farm 
home the world’s finest, most helpful 
washer and a choice of gasoline or 
electric power. 


The Maytag Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 


Representing over fifteen years’ de- 
velopment, the Maytag Multi-Motor 
is the finest gasoline engine built for 
washer purposes. It is the only en- 
gine built by a washer company for a 
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The Maytag Engine has only four 





. a moving parts. The carburetor is flood 
= proof. Bosch high ten- 
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sion magneto and speed 
governor give it a 
smooth, steady flow of 
power. A step on the 
pedal starts it. 
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FREE 
For a Week’s Washing 


Write or phone the nearest dealer 
for a trial Maytag washing. If it doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. Deferred pay- 
ments you'll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Newton, Iowa 
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‘MODERN 
KIL UB) 


Your home will be made 
modern with the beauti- 


ful RAY-BOY. 

Ste micitaathimattasr tec 
heating power, every 
room will be flooded with 
healthful heat. And the 
floors will be made cozily 
warm—from 85° to 100’. 
Gutihwmentamlintalanties © 
er among parlor fur- 
MACYS. 

[Inside the everlasting 
porcelain cabinet isa real 
furnace—heavy duty cast 
uelemuelstieutruetess Mae Gite 
RAY-BOY has actual 
stiuareemeiler(elamelliatiee 
like a basement furnace, 
all heat is delivered to the 
rooms, none lost in the 
cellar. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the RAY- BOY —in- 
Sie (umrtele meltiaue Gaon mnUeTt 
will know the how and 
why of its marvelous per- 
elarrteteer 

RAY-BOY brings a new 
appreciation of home — 
every room warm day 
and night. Real protec- 
tion against winter's ills 
and discomforts. 

Ask your dealer TODAY 

[HE GLOBE STOVE K& RANGE CO 


Riv-Boy 


PARLOR FURNACE 


‘GLow” 
\ Wear the “an 
GLOBE BOYS wy’ 


EVERY FRIDAY 
Pg 7:30 P.M. 
CENTRAL. STANDARD 
Ww: - L o +} Fe a 








ier. Sabbath Seoul Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
bd: to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School . eens must not be repro- 
. asin by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Keeping Fit for the Sake 
of Others 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 13, 1929. Daniel, 1:8-20; 
I Corinthians, 9:19-27; I Timothy, 4:7- 
12; II Timothy, 2:1-5. Printed—Dan- 
iel, 1: 8-20.) 

“But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
the king’s dainties, nor with the wine 
which he drank: therefore he request- 
ed of the prince of the eunuchs that 
he might not defile himself. (9) Now 





| God made Daniel to find kindness and 


compassion in the sight of the prince 
of the eunuchs. (10) And the prince 
of the eunuchs said unto Daniel, I fear 
my lord the king, who hath appointed 
your food and your drink: for why 
should he see your faces worse look- 
ing than the youths that are of your 
own age? so would ye endanger my 
head with the king. (11) Then said 
Daniel to the steward whom the prince 
of the eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and <Aza- 
riah: (12) Prove thy servants, I be- 
seech thee, ten days; and let them 
give us pulse to eat, and water to 
drink. (13) Then let our counte- 





nances be looked upon before thee, 
and the countenances of the youths 


| that eat of the king’s dainties; and as 


thou seest, deal with thy servants. 
(14) So he hearkened unto them in 
this matter, and proved them ten days. 
(15) And at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared fairer, and 
they were fatter in flesh, than all the 
youths that did eat of the king’s 
dainties. 

(16) So the steward took away their 
dainties, and the wine that they should 
drink, and gave them pulse. (17) Now 
as for these four youths, God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom: and Daniel had un- 
derstanding in all visions and dreams. 
(18) And at the end of the days 
which the king had appointed for 
bringing them in, the prince of the eu- 
nuchs brought. them in before Nebuch- 
adnezzar. (19) And the king com- 
muned with them; and among them 
all was found none like Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah: therefore 
stood they before the king. (20) And 
in every matter of wisdom and under- 
standing, concerning which the king 
inquired of them, he found them ten 
times better than all the magicians 
and enchanters that were in all his 
realm.” 


Daniel's influence in modern times 
is apparent from such titles and 
phrases in current use as, “Dare to be 
a Daniel,” “A Daniel among his fel- 
-lows,” “Brave like Daniel and far-see- 
ing,’ “A Daniel come to judgment.” 
Even in his own life he was cited by 
Ezekiel (14:14, 20; 28:3) for outstand- 
ing character and wisdom. The source 
of this great stream of influence, as 
indicated by the quotations, is in the 
noble purpose to be loyal to the purity 
of his religious faith, as recorded in 
the printed text. Such an influence 
shows that it pays to keep fit for the 
sake of others. 

Daniel’s purpose not to defile him- 
self with the king’s dainties, nor with 
the wine which he drank, was not an 
easy choice to make. The smooth cur- 
rent of his life had suddenly turned to 
a tumultuous channel when he and 
other youths of the royal seed in Jeru- 
salem were deported to Babylon. His 
native city was cherished in childhood 
as “the joy of the whole earth,” but 





what would be his wonder as he ap- 
| proached the great wall of Babylon, 


one of the seven wonders of the an- 
cient world, and as he looked on the 
king’s palace from the _ boulevard 
known as “Procession,” flanked by the 
river and cooled on either side by 
beautiful canals. The dazzling mag- 
nificence of the huge city and the 
sparkling capitol would turn the head 
of the average lad. It has become tra- 
ditional that the larger cities swallow 
up both the identities and the ideals of 
a multitude of youth. But the flood of 
astonishment that swept thru Daniel’s 
mind in the midst of undreamed splen- 
dor did not sweep away his religious 
faith. He did not conform himself to 
this world of material glory. His is an 
example of the victory of faith over 
the world. The inner lives of many 
succumb to the allurements of a new 
environment. In Daniel these only 
awakened and empowered the latent 
loyalties of his religion. Within the 
memories of many reading these words 
the world has been transformed from 
a rural type of life to a tenseness and 
glamour of existence thru rapid com- 
munication, transportation, and indus- 
trial machinery. It is a time when, 
like Daniel, we need to hold our 
heart’s loyalties. 

Daniel was further tempted by the 
example of influential personages 
within the circle of his knowledge. He 
was to eat of the king’s dainties and 
drink of his wine. Others, some from 
among his countrymen, who had been 
selected for the same kind of training, 
were conforming themselves to the 
new regime of living. Even his own 
countrymen were making no protests. 
So many in every generation do wrong 
because others set the example. Young 
people drink, smoke, patronize degrad- 
ing entertainments, engage in ques- 
tionable amusements because older 
people do these things. For the sake 
of the youth the elders could well 
practice restraint. But the boy and 
girl should, like Daniel, purpose in the 
heart not to defile themselves, ‘even 
if such habits are common in the 
world. 

The controlling force in Daniel’s de- 
cision was his religion. He had been 
taught that with God there was a dis: 
tinction between clean and unclean 
foods, between that which God pro 
vided and that which was offered to 
idols. To the superficial this may 
seem like a mere ceremonial observ: 
ance, but it proved to be practical 
religion. Daniel was willing to put it 
to a visible test. He was confident 
that his religion, involving temperate 
living, while it had its roots in his 
heart, would so manifest itself thru 
his physique as to approve his choice 
to those responsible for his food. He 
has taught us that religion is practical. 
It is for the entire life. The golden 
text and other texts supplementing 
the printed selection inform us that 
the body is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, that the body was bought with 
a price, and that we are to glorify God 
in our body, meaning that it is to be 
holy. 

Daniel’s conviction was expressed 
in a courteous manner. He did not 
make a scene with blustering defiance 
and blunt demands. By quiet persua- 
sion he convinced the steward to let 
him and his three companions try 
their vegetable diet for ten days. The 
best method of convincing others is 
to have a conviction. Real personal 
power is not fussy but quiet. Daniel’s 
trinity of virtues, which all should 
make the goal of aspiration, were 
character, conviction and courtesy. 

Daniel’s choice and challenge justi- 
fied themselves. The ten days’ test 
found the four Hebrews in better 
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'nysical form than those living from 
ne King’s table. Like the Nazirites of 
jerusalem. of whom Jeremiah wrote 
(Lamentations, 4:7), “Her Nazirites 
ere purer than snow, they were whit- 
er than milk, they were more ruddy 
in body than rubies, their polishing 
yas of sapphires,” so Daniel and his 
companions had fair countenances and 
physical beauty. They were chosen 
originally for this training because 
they had no blemish, and they lived 
jtves that kept away blemishes. Near- 
ly all people start life free from phys- 
ical blemishes, but, alas, how many 
mature persons have the blemishes of 
over indulgence! Wholesome food, 
sensible living, clean thinking are bet- 
ter producers of good appearance than 
artificial compounds for the skin. No 
peauty specialist can cover up the 
plotches of intemperance. 

Daniel’s temperance not only kept 
nis face free from blemish and gave 
him a physical symmetry, but it im- 
parted strength. He lived to serve for 






















* seventy years, and at fourscore he 
: could have said with Shakespeare’s 
Adam in “As You Like It”: 


“Tho I look old, yet am I strong and 
lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply hot 
and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unblushful forehead 
woo the megns of weakness and 
debility; 

Therefore mine age is as a lusty win- 
ter, frosty, yet kindly.” 


Paul points out in the Corinthian 
text that those who are preparing to 
meet the supreme tests of strength 
in the stadium or in the struggle in 
the gymnasium exercise self-control 
in all things. He argues that if for 
the games of life this is needful, how 
much more for the serious concerns 
of life, as salvation and service. Dan- 
iel illustrates in his life the advan- 
tages of temperance. 


( This practice of temperance and 
ern self-control has an influence on the 
“ ( mental and _= spiritual penetrations. 


When the king examined all those who 


had completed the three years of 
training he noted especially the wis- 
dom and understanding of Daniel and 
his companions. The same spirit that 
moved Daniel to be loyal to his reli- 
gion made him diligent in his studies. 
The two go together. But there is also 
an intimate connection between the 
body and the spiritual nature. Plain 
living and high thinking has a basis 
in fact. 

Again, the texts from Paul’s writ- 
ings clearly establish the relationship 
between self-control and spiritual hope 
and endurance. He himself declared 
that he kept his body under that he 
might not lose his soul. He starved 
the beast in the body to develop the 
best in his life. So he urges Timothy 
to live in purity, and to endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier, so that he 
might be a good man and a good min- 
ister. 

The examples of Daniel and Paul 
will arouse us to a serious considera- 
tion of the value of personal absti- 
nence in an age of rich viands and 
liquid concoctions which tempt the 
taste. Especially are these lives a call 
to abstain from those intoxicating liq- 
uors whose commerce is prohibited by 
the supreme law of our nation, not 
only for our own sake but for the in- 
fluence of our lives on others. The 
lives of Daniel and Paul were not only 
free from these artificial stimulants to 
excitement, but in their loyalty to God 
and service to their fellowmen their 
lives were filled with adventure, emo- 
tion, and inner exuberance. Living 
lives of temperance and loyalty to re- 
ligion’s ideals they were ever ready to 
stand before kings, to be leaders in 
their groups, to see into the mysteri- 
ous realms of spiritual things, and to 
guide multitudes to the highest. paths 
of life. 


“Amid innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

Their loyalty they kept, their faith, 
their love.” — 


(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








How Old Mr. Mink Taught Himself to Swim 


Of all the little people who live in the 

Green Forest or on the Green Meadows 

or around the Smiling Pool, Billy Mink 

has the most accomplishments. At least, 

it seems that way to his friends and 

neighbors. He can run very swiftly; he 

can climb very nimbly; his eyes and his 

’ ears and his nose are all wonderfully 

= 2 keen, and—he can swim like a fish. Yes, 

sir, Billy Mink is just as much at home 

in the water as out of it. So, wherever 

he happens to be, in the Green Forest, 

out on the Green Meadows, along the 

Laughing Brook, or in the Smiling Pool, 

he feels perfectly at home, and quite able 
to look out for himself. 

Once Billy Mink had boasted that he 
could do anything that anyone else who 
Wore fur could do, but boasters almost 
always come to grief, and Grandfather 
Frog had brought Billy to grief that time. 
He had invited every one to meet at the 
Smiling Pool and see Billy Mink do what- 
ever any one else who wore fur could do, 
and then, when Billy had run and jumped 
and climbed and swam, Grandfather Frog 
had called Flitter the Bat. There was 
someone wearing fur who could fly, and 
of course Billy Mink couldn’t do that. It 
cured Billy of boasting, for a while, any- 
Way, 

Now Peter Rabbit, who can do little 
but run and jump, used sometimes to feel 
& wee bit of envy in his heart when he 
thought of all the things that Billy Mink 
could do and do well. Somehow Peter 
could never make it seem quite right that 
one person should be able to do so many 
things when others could do only one or 
two things. He said as much to Grand- 
father one day, as they watched 
Billy Mink catch a fat trout. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
and looked sharply at Peter. “Chug-a- 
Tum! People never know what they can 
do till they try. Once upon a time Billy 
Mink’s great-great-ever-so-great-grand- 
father couldn’t swim any more than you 
can, but he didn’t waste any time fool- 
ishly wishing that he could.” 

“What did he do?’’ asked Peter eagerly. 



















“Learned how,” replied Grandfather 
Frog, gruffly. ‘‘Made it his business to 
learn how. Then he taught his children 
and they taught their children, and after 
a long time it came natural to the Mink 
family to swim.” 

“Did it take old Mr. Mink very long 
to learn how?” asked Peter, wistfully. 

“Quite a while,’ replied Grandfather 
Frog. “Quite a while. Perhaps you would 
like to hear about it?’’ 

“Oh, if you please, Grandfather Frog,” 
cried Peter. “If you please, I should love 
dearly to hear about it. Perhaps then I 
can learn to swim.” 

Grandfather Frog snapped up a foolish 
green fly that happened in his way, and 
Peter heard something that sounded very 
much like a chuckle. He looked at Grand- 
father Frog _ suspiciously. Was _ that 
chuckle because of the foolish green fly, 
or was Grandfather Frog laughing at 
him? Peter wasn’t sure. 

“Tt all happened a long time ago, when 
the world was young, as a great many 
other things happened,’” began Grand- 
father Frog. “Old Mr. Mink, the ever-so- 
great-grandfather of Billy Mink, couldn't 
do all the things that Billy can now. For 
instance, he couldn’t swim. But he could 
do a great many things, and he was very 
smart. It has always run in the Mink 
family to be smart. He dressed very 
much as Billy does now, except that he 
didn’t have the waterproof coat that Billy 
has. And he was a great traveler, just 
as Billy is. Everybody smaller than he 
and some who were bigger were a little 
bit afraid of old Mr. Mink, for he was 


-quite as sly and cunning as Mr. Fox, and 


it was suspected that he knew a great 
deal more than he ever admitted about 
eggs thai were stolen and nests that 
were broken up, and other strange things 
that happened in the Green Forest and 
along the Laughing Brook. But he never 
was caught doing anything wrong and 
always seemed to be minding his own 
business, so, all things considered, he 
got along very well with his neighbors. 


(Concluded next week) 








What! atin lovely 


silver for ° 325 ? 


Il want to see it!” 
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For the modern 
hostess, this su- 
premely smart 
pattern... 
Dawn! 


pieces in this lovely new pattern in a handsome silver 
and black tray—the silver of your dreams ! 


OU must see this new silver! Never before has 
silver of such beauty been offered at such mod- 
erate cost. 

You must touch it... hold it in your hand, to 
appreciate its striking, clean-cut beauty and its exqui- 
site finish. Dawn ... the most beautiful silver plate 
pattern in all the world! 

Never before have craftsmen lavished such skill 
and care on the designing, die-cutting, finishing of 
inexpensive silver. 

A complete table setting of twenty-six pieces —just 
the silver you need to feel ready for any occasion— 
can be had for $33.25. Here are 6 dinner forks, 6 
dinner knives, 6 dessert spoons, 6 teaspoons, a butter 
knife and a sugar spoon, lovely enough for your most 
important guests— inexpensive enough to add—at 
once—to whatever silver you have. 

Every piece of Alvin Long Life 
Plate is guaranteed to your com- 
plete satisfaction. All good 
dealers in silver plate can show 
it to you. Ask to see the new 
pattern. 





DAWN 
The new pattern by ALVIN 


THE ALVIN CORPORATION, Dept. P-9, Providence, R. I. 
CO Please send me your FREE booklet illustrating the new DAWN pattern. 


O Please send me your FREE booklet by Oscar of the Waldorf on “Setting the 
Table Correctly.” 





Name 
Address City. State 








My jeweler is 
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Keep stock and 


poultry 


healthy 


for only 2 or 3'a day 





ik a | ae 


B-K is concentrated sodium hypochlorite. Kills 
disease germs instantly on contact. Contains no 
oison, is clean and clear as water. Di- 
rection charts for all uses in every B-K package. 

You put just a little in water to use. That is 
why it is so economical. B-K is sold everywhere 
by stores, carrying dairy and poultry supplies, 


acid or 


feeds, drugs, and hardware. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

Write for these free bulletins—No. 15, “Cattle 
—Selection, Breeding, Sanitation.” No. 10, “Hog 
Sanitation.” No. 213, “Poultry Health and Poul- 
try Profits.” All correspondence confidential. 





Way 


Mi 


—_~ ENTRATED 
SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 






The B-K method of sanitation and disease 
prevention offers farmers, dairymen and poul- 
try raisers the cheapest kind of health insurance 
on their stock and birds. The B-K Way helps 
keep cows and chickens healthy and produc- 
tive. B-K treatment prevents roup and other 
poultry diseases. 
water prevents the spread of disease from con- 
taminated water. 


évery drop a drop of health 


Feeding B-K in drinking 





Gi \y 


)RaAmT 


B-K and its direction 
charts are inspected by the 
federal government and 
comply with federal law. 
Beware of substitutes not 
government inspected. 
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GENERAL LABORATORIES ™ 
237 Dickinson St., Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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“Paid cost of remodeling 
my oid barn’’ 


ORE MILK—with a higher butter fat content; 

less labor; more time for other jobs 
A. C. Hill of Council Bluffs, lowa found that the 
profit on those three items paid all the cost of 
remodeling his old barn. And those profits were 
made possible by Ney Dairy Barn Equipment. 
We've collected 12 interesting real-life stories in 
an illustrated booklet called ‘“Cow mfort’’. 
You'll find it crammed full of pictures and worth- 
while facts on dairying. Sign and mail the coupon. 
Your copy will come to you without charge. 
And if you say the word we will include our big 
tg catalog that gives full facts on all Ney 
Jairy Barn Equipment and Haying Tools. It is to 
your interest to know more about this famous fifty 
year old line. 


THE NEY MANUBPACTURING Co. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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DE LAVAL 


— the World's Best 
¢ Cream Separator 


A size and style for every need and purse 
Sold on easy monthly payments « « 
trade allowances on old separators. 
See your De Laval Agent << « 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 





Established CR, | NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ant: Canton,Ohio | 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
SRS PRR TE 





NEY MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Please send me, without charge, 
a copy of “Cow Comfort”. 


(........) Check here if you want a 
copy of catalog No, 220 








Street or BR. B.D). --.------~---------------n-n--enceennneneveeneeeneeseeee 
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Fence Prices Smashed! 
Astonishi new low freight id 

Sore fa td woe fate 
30 daye’ trial, $2000 Bend Gourectne. 

feria Fence Co., Box 72g Morton, il. 


Please refer to this paper when writing 
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cHAINLLEVATOR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Rolle: Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 













oRUR em a\- meet 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
| im the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
| quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. « 
Send today for free samples. full description and prices 
Sold by supply dealers or direct, 


Co. Dept.c Denver, Cole. 

















THE DAIRY 


Gleanings From Testers’ 
Reports 


Silage is often a useful supplement 
for pastures during the fall when the 
pastures dry up. Where it is possible 
to save some silage over for the late 
summer and fall it will aid in main- 
taining production. This is not only 
an aid during the fall but it also helps 
to send the cows into the winter with 
a higher average production. 


High protein supplements are also 
useful in maintaining production when 
the pastures become dry and sparse. 
Even tho there is sufficient pasture 
to meet most of the needs of the cows, 
the grass will contain less protein per 
pound of dry matter, so that a high 
protein supplement is more needed 
than during the spring. 


Many of the dairymen who have 
been in cow testing associations for 
some time have found that the aver- 
age prices of mill feeds are usually 
lower during the early fall months 
than during the winter. This makes it, 
advisable to figure up the amount of 
such feeds that will be needed during 
the winter and lay in a supply when 
the markets are lowest. Many of the 
associations are bunching orders so as 
to get the lowest possible prices. 





If the average production of the 
dairy cows in this country could be in- 
creased from 4,600 pounds of milk to 
7,457 pounds, which is the present ay- 
erage of all cows on test in the dairy 
herd improvement associations, we 
could supply the present per capita 
consumption of dairy products from 
14,000,000 instead of 22,000,000 dairy 
cows. Feed for these higher producers 
would cost more per head but there 
would be a material saving in total 
feed consumed, as well as in labor and 
overhead expenses. It is estimated 
that such a saving would amount to 
$500,000,000 annually. 





Two years ago six members of the 
O’Brien county association dug trench 
silos. Of these six, two-have since 
built permanent silos, one has left the 
county, and two others will do with- 
out silage until such a time as they 
feel financially able to build perma- 
nent silos. Only one of the original 
six will fill a trench silo this fall. The 
trench silos proved the immense value 
of silage, but the large amount of 
waste made them unsatisfactory. 





Every year a large number of the 
testers prove from their figures that 
it pays to feed cows on pasture. A 
Benton county herd which had only 
pasture in 1928, but received a bal- 
anced supplement in 1929, made an ad- 
ditional income above feed cost of 
$4.65 per cow during July of this year. 
The average production of the herd 
was 21.7 pounds of fat per cow in 1928 
as compared to 37.9 pounds in 1929. 
This is a difference of 16.2 pounds of 
fat per cow per month at an additional 
cost of $2.80. 





It is sometimes pretty hard to figure 
any profit from veal calves, especially 
if they are fed for a considerable 
length of time. One of the members 


of the Henry county association found 
that they did not make him any profit, 
especially when he let them nurse 
four of his best cows. This member 
sold five calves at seven weeks of age 
for $108. The cows were then tested 
and it was found that the calves had 
probably consumed 281 pounds of but- 
terfat which would have been worth 
$134.54. The calves lacked $26.54 of 
paying for the butterfat consumed, 
which is a pretty stiff price for milk- 
ing the four cows. 


Silos Help Dairy Profits 


The abundant hay crop which has 
been put up thruout this section of the 
country may doubtless cause some 
people to doubt the advisability of 
putting up a silo during the coming 
year. However, a silo should be con- 
sidered an investment over a long 
period of time, and, therefore, should 
undoubtedly be considered as part of 
a permanent dairy program. 

A survey of dairy herds in a large 
section of Pennsylvania showed that 
a cow fed on silage produced 150 gal- 
lons more of milk per year than when 
silage was withheld. Another survey 
carried out in Minnesota showed that 
silage-fed cows produced a _ larger 
quantity of butterfat per cow, result- 
ing in 70 pounds more butter per year. 

Silage not only furnishes dairy cows 
with a cheap form of roughage, but its 
succulent quality helps to maintain 
the milk flow during winter months. 
Good milk cows cannot stand expos- 
ure in winter, but need to be kept in 
warm quarters where they will be 
comfortable. This means that dairy 
cows cannot rustle for their food like 
beef animals, but need to be fed a 
nourishing ration under protected con- 
ditions. Silage forms the basis of 
such a ration, as it helps to keep the 
cows in good physical condition, as 
well as forming an economical source 
of feed material. 








Butter Dairying Practical 
in lowa 


Iowa creameries, with a butter out- 
put of 196,068,000 pounds, manufac- 
tured more butter in 1928 than the 
combined output of the New England, 
middle-Atlantic, south-Atlantic, south- 
central and mountain states combined, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture. The 
combined butter manufactured by 
these other groups of states amounted 
to 161,308,000 pounds. 

Northern Iowa is the center of a 
great butter producing area. The com- 
bined output of Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota and Nebraska 
was 736,221,000 pounds, or almost one- 
half of the total butter produced in 
the United States during the past year. 

One reason’ for the importance of 
dairying in this section of the country 
is the important use for skim-milk in 
raising poultry and hogs. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa are gradually de- 
veloping additional outlets for a por- 
tion of their dairy. products, but it is 
likely that butter will continue to be 
the principal market outlet for the 
major portion of Iowa’s dairying for 
some time. 
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Service Charge Plan 
Slips 
Reports from various parts of the 
vate indicate that the service fee plan 
puying cream is slipping in popu- 
rity. Last spring practically all of 
ye centralizer creameries started to 
ny cream on this plan. A charge of 
4 cents was made to cover the cost 
“testing and handling a can of cream. 
the idea of the sponsors of the move- 


vent was that the plan would make 
he charge in proportion to the cost 
nd thereby favor the larger pro- 
queers. 

When the plan was started it im- 
nediately caused some of the smaller 





ound producers to start churning farm but- 
rofit, er. This caused considerable trouble 
jurse i» some of the country grocery stores 
nber ; a large proportion of the butter 
age ailed to please their customers. In 
sted pther places some of the buying sta- 


had ions used the plan while others did 





















but- hot. At the present time most of the 
orth -fstations which are continuing to use 
4 of he plan are making it optional with 
ned, #the producers, paying them 3 cents 
nilk- more per pound where the service 
fee plan is used. This makes it prof- 
itable for the producers who sell over 
en pounds of butterfat to still sell on 
its he service fee plan. 
has Cooperative creameries and a large 
the portion of the private creameries did 
ome mot try to use the plan. In some com- 
- of munities this meant an increased pa- 
ling ftronage on account of dislike for the 
con. service fee. Present indications would 
ong lead one to believe that the plan has 
yuld caused more misunderstandings than 
| of anything else and that it is being grad- 
ually eliminated by the stations. 
rge A 
hat 
a I College Starts Brown 
vey wiss Herd 
a Dairymen who are interested in 
oN Brown Swiss cattle will now find ex- 
ar. ellent representatives of this breed 
WS on the dairy farm at Iowa State Col- 
tS Hlege, according to a recent announce- 
a ment. made by Burt Oderkirk, who has 
ray ecently selected some foundation an- 
“a imals for the college herd. 
“hi One of the heifers which was select- 
iry ed is a granddaughter of June College 
he Girl, the grand champion at the Na- 
is tional Dairy Show in 1927, as well as 
a. a world’s record producer. Other ani- 
ae mals represent closely related blood 
~~ lines. A total of three heifers and a 
a bull make up the foundation animals. 
“a This purchase gives the college rep- 
resentative animals of all of the im- 
Portant dairy breeds. This is essen- 
tial as a good many thousand farmers 
al and their families inspect the college 
herd during each year and often desire 
to examine animals that are typical 
it- of each breed. The animals will also 
1c- ge used for class work. 
he 








Milking Four Times 
Daily 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I noticed in a recent issue where 
the strippings were the richest part 
of the milk. I wondered if it would be 
Possible to increase the butterfat. test 
by milking four times daily.” 

The principal advantage of milking 
four times daily would be in the in- 
crease of the total production of milk, 
Tather than the increase in the per- 
centage of fat contained in the milk. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is not 
Practical to milk the cows four times 
daily on account of the extra labor in- 
volved. This practice is followed by 
dairymen who have exceptionally 
heavy producers on test, in order to 
five the cows every chance to produce 
to their maximum capacity. The bene- 
fits come from the standpoint of total 
Production rather than in changing the 
Percentage of fat in the milk. 


















3 2 COWS WITH TONIC 
produce more milk than 


28 COWS WITHOUT TONIC 


THE following table is a complete summary 
of all the feeding trial dairy tests conducted 
on our Research Farm during the past two 
years. It discloses some very striking facts. 
The tests were made with pure-bred and high- 
grade Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys. 
In all the experiments the cows were 
equally divided as to number, age, type, 
calving date and past performance. The com- 
peting groups received the same care and 
were always fed exactly alike, except that in 
every instance one group had Dr. Hess Im- 
proved Stock Tonic added to their feed. 


Tonic Non-Tonic 
Cows Cows 
Average time on test.............. 300 days 300 days 
Average feed cost per cow 
(including Tonic) .............. $110.61 $102.22 
Average production per cow 9219.6lbs. 6408.3 lbs. 
Average milk value per cow $248.93 $173.02 
Average profit per cow......... . $138.32 $70.80 


Note: Milk sold at $2.50 per cwt. on a 3.5 basis 


An analysis of this table reveals a number of 
facts of vital interest to dairymen. 

The first thing the practical dairyman will 
see is that while the feed of the Tonic cows 
cost $8.39 more than in the case of the Non- 
Tonic cows, the profits were $67.52 greater per 
cow, or almost double that of the Non-Tonic 
cows. 

The records show that the Tonic cows pro- 
duced 43.8% more milk than the Non-Tonic 
cows. At the same ratio 20 cows receiving Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic regularly with 
their feed will produce more milk than 28 cows 
without Tonic. 

A closer study of the table explains why the 
Tonic-fed cows outdistanced the others in these 
trials. The Tonic-fed groups were kept up to a 
higher level of health; their appetites were 
keener and they consumed more feed than the 





Scene in Dairy Barn on Our Research Farm 


other cows. It is evident that Dr. Hess Im- 
proved Stock Tonic maintained the normal 
function of the ductless glands, and is a most 
important factor in the high-producing modern 
cow which works under artificial conditions. 

As a result, the Tonic-fed cows stood up to 
their work better than the others. This is 
shown by the fact that they held up in their 
yield very much better than the cows that did 
not get the Stock Tonic. While the flow of 
milk in the group that received no Tonic fell 
off 74.7% during the three hundred days’ tests, 
the Tonic-fed cows decreased in their flow but 
42% during the same length of time. 


You can carry out similar tests for yourself 
by dividing your own herd. Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic is fed regularly to many of the 
best herds of dairy cattle in the country, not 
only as an aid in milk production, but to keep _ 
cows in good breeding condition, so they will 
drop, at regular intervals, strong healthy 
calves, free from big neck and other similar 
troubles. 

The Tonic cannot, of course, take the place 
of proper feed and care, but the Research Farm 
results clearly indicate that feed and care can- 
not take the place of Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic in getting maximum results at alow cost. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 


Adopt our plan of continuous feeding of this Tonic. See how well it pays you in extra milk 
production and profits. It costs but 2c a day per cow. See your local Dr. Hess dealer and get 
at least a 90-day supply to begin with. Figure 18 pounds for each cow. 








RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, Incorporated —ASHLAND, OHIO 











SAFETY FIRST—BUY YOUR GOODS FROM FIRMS 
ADVERTISING IN WALLAC2S’ FARMER 





























for a year with one oiling. 


WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


F all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. .... The Avuro-Omep AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
is a size for every 
need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
breeze. .... Ask your dealer about the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR or write ~ 
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der or roughage to any 
fineness wanted; 

operated by all 
farm-sizetrac- 
tors. Latest im- 
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\ heavy 
\"' boiler plate. Double row 
Timken Bearings each side. 
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A 


FUTURE 


worth working for 


A scienTIsT will tell you there are 30,000 industrial 
products that can be made from waste farm ma- 
terials—from corn stalks, corn cobs, wheat straw! 
But nobody comes clamoring to you to buy them. 
This year, as last, you’ll plow your corn stalks 
under. Waste? Of course it’s waste! But how to 
prevent it . . . who will prevent :t? 


The packing industry has met and conquered 
a problem of waste just as baffling, just as difficult 
as the one that confronts you now. Before the day 
of Armour and Company a considerable portion 
of a meat animal was waste. Day after day, year 
after year Armour and Company fought against 
that waste—fought to make waste products use- 
ful by altering them or adding to them; or to 
make uses for them in some form. So tremendous 
was that effort, so successful were the results, 
that today practically nothing in a meat 


animal is wasted. 


There should be, in that achievement, encour- 
agement for you in grappling with your problem. 
“‘What man has done, man can do.”’ Farm wastes 
will be made useful—farm wastes will be made a 
source of profit to you. It is conceivable they will 
become as valuable as farm products. The prob- 
lem will be solved. Probably by men alive today. 
Certainly by men who know that elimination of 
waste on the farm is one of the most needed con- 
tributions to farm prosperity and therefore to 
the prosperity of the entire nation. 


LISTEN to the Armour Hour every Friday night over 
36 stations associated with the N. B.C. Central Stand- 
ard Time 9:30-10 P. M. 


Fao ee 


President 


ARMOUR 


AND 


COMPANY 


U.S.A, 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


We have prepared a book describing the economic and tech- 

_nical aspects of the marketing of livestock and meats. We 
will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this coupon, 
with your name and address written on it. Armour and Com- 
pany, Dept. FW-10, Chicago, Illinois. 


Name 


R.F.D.No. 





Town 


State. 
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eee Cowboy Clothes 

~ewter> for Winter 
EEP warm and look well in our 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
Sheep Lined Coats, Lumber Jacks, 
Wool Shirts, Boots and Gloves. 
Stetson Hats, Fancy Rodeo Shirts. 


in our handsome fall 


Hats 
Boots 








A Wonderful Value! S~....«. 


mteed box at amazingly 

low price! Standard size. Best edge- 
grain 4-inch fir flooring. Heavy oak 
cross-piece underneath. Steel 
braces at sides and corners. 2-piece 
rear endgate. End rods. Center 
* only $19.75. 


WRITE for {Nustrated folder. 
Complete detalis. Don't miss 
this. Send N-O-W! 

G. F. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 72 EXIRA, IOWA 








Safety First 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
igive you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 











A Prisotet of Black Hawk 3 


(Continued from page 4) 


Pryor is our second lieutenant. I guess 
he'd rather they'd shot us all. Well, 
the Indians sat around, so we pretended 
we had to carry logs up to the fort. The 
Indians came right along with us, grin- 
ning like eats, and sat down outside. 

“Kingsley—that’s our commander—was 
pretty excited when Pryor told him what 
had happened. He walked around, smok- 
ing like a smudge, and saying things 
about the interpreter who backed out and 
didn’t come with us. Finally I heard him 
say, ‘Hunt up Blondeau, that fat French- 
man that lives down at the Rapids. May- 
be he’ll interpret for us. I'll talk to the 
rascals.’ 

“Pryor and I started out, and right 
outside was Blondeat’ with Indians all 
around him. You probably know him? 
Well, he’s a trader, a great big fellow 
that rolls around on his moccasins like 
he was really too big to walk. The In- 
dians were swarming around him like 
dogs around a big sausage. 

“Blondeau was as polite as pudding, as 
he always is. He told Kingsley not to 
worry about the Indians outside. Said 
they were just young scamps out for a 
good time, but that the chiefs were angry 
about something and were coming down 
for a council. 


‘{{ JE STARTED getting ready for trou- 

W ble. You see, we only have a five- 
foot stockade that we put up for a sort 
of bluff until we got the fort built. About 
noon, we saw canoes coming down the 
river, hundreds of ’em. They camped on 
the islands—the Indians, I mean. Blon- 
deau said we could expect a messenger. 
We weren't quite sure the Indians would 
not try to chop us up in the night, 
but there wasn’t anything we could do 
about it. 

“Well, sure enough, the messenger 
came, all painted up and with a red 
horse tail sticking up like a feather dust- 
er from his scalp lock. And he had a 
skunk pelt dragging from each foot. Blon- 
deau said that was to show he wouldn’t 
run. He made a speech and Blondeau 
translated it. It was dignified and kind 
of flowery, the way Indians talk, but all 
it said was that the chiefs were coming 
to council. Then he stalked back down 
to his canoe, looking haughty and kind 
of funny because of that feather duster 
affair.”’ 

To the children’s great delight, Caleb 
demonstrated this with his ‘‘fly shooer.”’ 

“Next morning the river just got black 
with canoes. It looked like the whole 
darned tribe was coming to council. They 
were laughing and talking, all but the 
chiefs, who looked as solemn as donkeys. 

“They came marching up to the gate, 
armed to the teeth, and carrying medi- 
cine bags. One had a red stone pipe, 
about four feet long, and just dripping 
red feathers the whole way. There were 
a lot of chlefs—sixty or seventy—but that 
wasn’t _all. The whole bunch tried to 
push in, and we had to use, the bayonets 
to get the gate of the stockade shut. A 
couple hundred more got in even then. 

“Well, the chiefs sat’ down in a half 
moon and we sat in the other half of it, 
looking as much like chiefs as we could. 
They had more ehiefs than we had sol- 
diers. The rest of the Indians swarmed 
on all sides, three or four deep. Every- 
body took a puff at the pipe. Then Kings- 
ley told some nice friendly fibs about how 
we loved our red brothers. 

“When he was finishing, he turned 
almost green. I looked up, and there in 
front of him was a hand sticking above 
the stockade, and in the hand was a rifle. 
Then came a red horse tail and a grin- 
ning face painted with green circles. Then 
there was another and another; they be- 
gan popping up all around. The scamps 
had got sticks and stones to stand on, 
and now it was their stockade.” s 

Caleb discovered he was getting a very 
attentive audience. The children were 
listening open-mouthed. Jeanne was 
standing with her hands in the dough, 
her dark eyes sparkling. He went on: 

“Poor old Kingsley stammered, ‘I—ah— 
hope you will all speak frankly, or 
something like that, and I hoped they 
wouldn’t do any more than speak. 

“Then the chief with the pipe got up. 
He looked kind of like a guinea hen and 
jabbered like one. We couldn’t under- 
stand his cackling, but from what Blon- 
deau interpreted, it seemed the Indians 
thought the land was theirs and they 
were going to tear down our fort. 

“During this talking, Kingsley ordered 
the gates open, and I saw what had been 
making the racket I'd heard quite a 
while. A bunch of young Indians were 
beating .a drum, doing a war dance, and 
yelling. : 

“ ‘My friend,’ said Kingsley, though I 
bet he didn’t feel that way, ‘we do not 
come to build what you call a war fort. 
We bring you a trader. These men will 
keep your trader company, and this is a 
home, we are building for them.’ Or 
something like that. I thought it was 
pretty clever, but right away a big Indian 
with a sour face got up, and when he 
spoke all the Indians laugh-d and yelled, 
‘How! How!’ 

“Blondeau translated: ‘Pash-i-pa-ho, 
the Little Stabber, says, “I see guns like 


tree trunks. Will you shoot ducks with 
them? I count warriors many as the 
sun in two moons. Your trader must he 
a lonesome man. I have spoken.”’’ 


“That knocked the wind out of ug 
Outside we could see the braves croyep. 
ing and writhing. They swung their tom. 
ahawks around so it was a wonder every. 
body didn’t kill everybody else. I tey 
you I could feel their yelps go up ang 
down my spine.” 


All this while, the madame had neve 
missed a throw of her wheel, tho her 
eyes were on Caleb. Jeanne’s clear chegks 
were lit with color. Caleb hoped it wag 
on his account, and took another breath, 

“Kingsley did the only thing that wag 
left. Pretended he was mad, and told the 
chiefs to get their Indians off the stock. 
ade. Then Black Hawk got up. Blop. 
deau had pointed him out’to me before 
He was fine looking, but his mouth wag 
hard as a razor and he stood like he ex. 
pected somebody to hit him. He isn’t any 
bigger than I am, but he had a voice like 
acannon. They say_he’s the worst ep. 
emy in the whole valley. 


*“He made quite a speech, getting more 
excited every word he spoke. I can’t re. 
member it all, but he finally pulled out 
his medicine, the stuffed skin of a black 
hawk, and shook his war club.” 

Caleb swished his “‘shooer”’ like a dead. 
ly weapon and plunged on with his story, 

“‘The Great Spirit gave our fathers 
this land!’ Black Hawk yelled. ‘We fight 
for it, for the bones of our fathers. Tell 
the White Chief to tear his fort down or 
it will burn!’ 

“The Indians outside were dancing and 
crowding up to the gate. Kingsley had 
his eye on them. That seemed to make 
Black Hawk all the madder. He grabbed 
Kingsley by the shoulder and shook his 
club in his face. 

“Tt will burn! 
spoken!’ ”’ 


Burn! Black Hawk has 


ALEB crouched forward, brandishing 

his “shooer.” The madame stepped 

hastily back, but he was too taken up 
with his story to notice. 

“About this time there was a splutter of 
yells like we heard in the woods. The 
drum stopped, and the parade ground 
turned into running savages. The sen- 
tries swung the gate shut. Some of the 
men grabbed muskets. That was a mis- 
take; there were so many they could've 
killed us all before we could’ve winked 
As soon as a white man cocked a gun, 
the Indians around the whole ring of the 
stockade raised guns or fitted arrows, 
The darn chiefs didn’t move, but it was 
about enough for Kingsley. 

“He yelled to Blondeau, ‘Tell the chiefs 
to get these devils off the stockade or Ill 
shoot ’em down.’ Then he yelled to Pryor, 
‘Man the cannon!’ 

“Blondeau couldn’t translate because 
the old chief with the pipe began making 
so much noise jabbering at the Indians 
on the stockade. When they quieted 
down some, he listened to Blondeau and 
then he grinned. 2 

“ ‘Tell the white chief: we hope he will 
not shoot us,’ is the way what he said 
was translated. ‘That is not the custom 
of our people, who keep peace at a coun- 
cil. The white chief knows our mind 
He must tear down this fort. Let ts 
smoke. I have spoken.’ 

“When they’d all gone out the gat 
Kingsley looked like he wanted to pray.” 

Caleb rather prided himself on the way 
he finished his story. Littl: Pierre’s mouth 
was still open. 

“Didn’t they kill somebody?” 
asked, 

“No,” admitted Caleb, feeling a little 
like a pricked balloon. 

“Why not?” 

By that time, Caleb was back to nor 
mal. 

During the afternoon, Jeanne rose tre 
mendously in Caleb’s eyes. The madamé 
suggested that they get water from the 
spring, and Jeanne, after giving the dee 
stomach water bags to Caleb, lifted 4 
clumsy black musket. from two pegs 
over the door. She led the way througl 
the woods to an acre of yellowing corn 
stalks. 

“I can get a prairie chicken almost an 
time this season,”’ she explained. 

They skirted the edge of the clearing 
moving cautiously, and straining eyes ané 
ears. Soon Jeanne motioned him to keev 
quiet, sneaked, forward, drew a quick bea 
and fired. Then she scampered in among 
the stalks and returned with a danzling 
prairie chicken. 

“I was lucky: I hit it in the head,” she 
remarked with satisfaction. “If you oni 
hit the body, you have to wring the po 
thing’s neck.” 

Caleb was dumbfounded. The girls } 
had known in Pennsylvania were not like 
this. They had giggled, always wante 
new clothes, and always needed som 
thing done for them. Here was a sm 
who wore coarse brown homespun, talke 
with no more giggling than a boy, 
shot better than he could. ; 

They killed two more birds, and the 
got the water. On the return they 53 
two degenerate wild~ horses dragging 
two-wheeled cart toward the cabin. + 
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{ fenees 
were awarded 
Blue Ribbons, 
more attention 
would be paid 
to quality, per- 
formanee, dur= 
ability and ap- 
pearance—and 
the advantages 
of Long-Bell 
fenee posts 
recognized aud 
appreciated by 
EVERY farmer. 
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man atop some sacks waved, and Jeanne 
waved back. 

“Poor pa,” she apologized. ‘He'll be 
ashamed now you're here and he has no 
decent trousers. His good knee bagged 
and wore thin, so that mamma cut it off 
and sewed it on backwards, and now one 
leg bends forward and one bends back. 
And they’ve both shrunk.” 

Caleb soon forgot about the little man’s 
trousers. He proved to be bright and 
brown, his-face keen, his beard and mus- 
tache recently clipped, his eyes active. 
He sprang from his load, lighting easily 
on his sound left leg and his knotted 
hickory cane. is 

“Bienvenu! Bienvenu! You are very 
welcome, monsieur. No, I wouldn’t help 
with the beasts. They pull like kittens, 
but they kick like she-devils in torment. 
I want your advice, monsieur. No, no, 
you must not think of returning tonight! 
Your coming is an honor and a pleasure 
and a notable assistance.” 

All of this quite astonished Caleb. He 
would do what he could, he said, but he 
Was young and new in the trade. 

“The old should always listen to the 
young, as the young to the old. We old 
are afraid of shadows. I would build a 
trading post up river, and you can ad- 
vise me. Ah, monsieur, ‘tis a blessing 
you shoulder the sacks so for me. They 
kick my one leg harder than the beasts.”’ 


T SUPPER, Caleb began to realize 

that his feet were burning like boils. 

His new boots were too tight and his feet 

were swelling; he couldn’t even wriggle 
his toes. 

“That mount below the rapids, Mon 
Dieu, the view is beautiful!” the colonel 
was saying. “You say there is no one 
there, monsieur? That is good. And my 
friend Blondeau nearby. You will like it 
there, Marie, my wife.” 

“At worst I shall like the view. 
Larkin has no plums.” 

Thinking of his boots, Caleb had ab- 
sent-mindedly passed on the wild plum 
jam, boiled with little or no sweetening, 
bitter and puckering, but one of the few 
frontier delicacies, He helped himself 
from the dish the colonel passed back to 
him, and began to take note of the boiled 
prairie chickens, the hot biscuit and the 
bohea tea prepared in his honor. 

After supper, while the children lay by 
the fire and curled into slumber, the 
colonel lit his pipe, made from a cob and 
a sumac branch. Then he must remi- 
nisce. There was the great dragon paint- 
ed on the rocks to the north. Like those 
the saints killed, it was. Caleb had not 
seen it? Then he must do so. 

At the moment, Caleb had little inter- 
est in dragons. He had been casting 
glances, not so much at the daughter of 
the house as at the darkened corners of 
the cabin. They were lit by the fire, and 
while supper was being cleared, by a 
flaming turnip. The turnip had been 
gouged out and filled with grease, 
propped up by three spraddling twigs, 
and furnished with a rag wick. It pro- 
duced smoke and some light, and trou- 
bled even Caleb’s nose, but by its shift- 
ing glimmer he saw there was no boot- 
jack in the cabin. How would he get 
those boots off? Even old boots needed 
a jack. At the fort, he had seen new 
boots like these loosened in only one way. 
One of the more powerful soldiers vised 
his knees about a boot. Then one or two 
others gripped the wearer about the waist 
and when the boot finally came off, the 
men fell in a heap... How would he re- 
move those boots? He sat and envied 
the colonel his roomy muskrat slippers, 
made by slitting a pair of pelts part way 
down the belly and tying the tails around 
the colonel’s brown ankles. 


Mr. 


ALEB was to have privacy that night, 

if not an entire bed. He was given 

the smoking turnip, and while-Jeanne and 
her father held the puncheon ladder so 
that it would not roll over and drop him, 
he mounted to the guest chamber, an at- 
tic covering half the cabin. Here a straw 
tick had been spread in one corner, 
doubtless while he and Jeanne had been 
sent for water. The floor was made of 
slats, or shakes—board-like slabs split 
from logs. Above was a hover of spec- 
tral, pear-shaped bags made from animal 





stomachs. They were the seed treasury 
of a pioneer, where beans, corn and 
pumpkin seeds were dangled from the 


rafters in the hope that they might es- 
cape the mice this year. 

Now for those boots. Caleb put out 
the odorous turnip and sat on the edge 
of the straw-tick, where he yanked fierce- 
ly but uselessly at his boot bottoms. With 
every move the loose shakes wabbled, 
and he knew that every rattle sifted dust 
and straw upon the family below. Things 
downstairs were quieting, while his own 
clatter became the louder. 

He could do nothing on the tick; he 
rose, stood on his right leg, grasped his 
left boot, and heaved. His foot hurt like 
fire. That might mean the boot was 
loosening. He heaved again. Steady— 
if he could only hop about! He felt him- 
self going, turned like a cat, but could 
not stop his plunging forward, was struck 
in the face by something plump and soft, 


clutched it and felt it give under his 
weight. Then he landed with a dull 
thump, clutching a membrane sack in 


both frantic arms. 
Things rattled down. A mouse scam- 





pered. All about Caleb there was move- 

















Then Read Lantz’s Amazing Letter... 


“I am a hog feeder. Last year I had bad luck 
with my spring litters. Five Duroc sows of 
mine had 44 pigs but only saved 14 of them. 

“I studied the matter over. It was easy to 
see what caused them to die. To keep the 
brood sows full I had fed them all the corn and 
wheat they could eat. So they got too fat. 

“So I decided to buy a roughage grinder. 
Before I bought, I asked some of the big 
feeders if it would pay. Their reply was, “No 
indeed, it never will pay you.’ y answer 
was, “‘Does it pay you to fill your silos?” 

“Yes, it pays big. We are not bothered with 
the stalks.” 

“T said, ‘why won’t it pay me to cut my 
stalks and grind them?’ Their reply was, 
“Dry stalks are poor feed.” 

“All right. I have proven it right now. The 
15th of February I started feeding ground 
corn fodder with 5% oats and 5% bran to 20 
head of sheep. 

“My sheep are the finest in the neighbor- 
hood. Also, my calves, My neighbors asked 


THAT DOUBLE PROFIT 


If you feed cows, steers, hogs, sheep or poultry, it will pay 
you to get the facts about the Letz Mill... to know about 
the bigger profits it has meant to thousands of farmers. 
How would you like to make the following savings: 
1—Save 25% to 50% of present feed crops 
2—Release feed crop acreage for cash crops 
3—Increase milk and meat production through 


better feed preparation 
4—Save labor in handling feed crops 


5—Improve health and condition of all animals 
We want you to know what Letz Mill owners say. Write 
for valuable big book which answers every question on 
feeding for profit. It’s FREE if you mail the coupon. 





AMERICA’S 


LEADING FEED MILL 


me what kind of feed I was buying. I told 
them ground corn fodder, oats, and bran. 
Their reply was, “‘You are keeping your stock 
much cheaper than we are.” They all said 
they had bad luck with their lambs. I told 
them I had good luck, lost none. 

“I have five brood sows I am feeding. I kept 
them on one-hali the grain since I have re- 
ceived the number 180 Letz, and one-half 
the alfalfa. 

“My winter pigs gained as much in two 
months as they did before in four months. 

“Also, my cows have increased miik flow 
15% to 20%. 

“T feed oats, straw, clover hay, corn fodder 
ground with oats and ear corn. 

“I recommend the Letz Feed Grinder to 
any farmer who feeds his own crops. It will 
soon pay for itself. I wouldn’t exchange it 
for any other mill I ever saw.” 

P. E. Lantz, 
Upper Tract, W. Va. 








‘gi HOW THE LETZ DOES ir 
Allin One Machine 
You can chop only—or grind only—or 
miz only—or e ee in one 
operation. The Letz Lr - Milt bandice 
together, us well as all three ia 
one operation 





Sharp kn for ch e. 
Use the Lets Noy nn Ree oy 
if wanted. 


Sharp barrs for grind in. Ui 
the Lets for grinding 4 Te wanted. 


Screw auger for mixing all together. 
Use Lets for a mixer only 
if weated. 
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SSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEE SEES SEES eseeeeeeseeee 


LETZ MFG. COMPANY 
120 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 


Without obligating mein any way, please send me the 
book showing the various ways dairymen and stock- 
men have increased their profits by recutting, grinding 


and mixing their own feed crops by the Letz system. 
I am now feeding: 








Warm Water 
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~ FRESH in 
SUMMER 
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ATERER 


Dont wait until winter rs a 
it is just as necessary for ho 
to have fresh cool water in the ont 
mer as warm water in the winter. 
Heated economically in winter 
with live manure. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
Requires no attention. Will keep 
your 4H thriving, growing, fat- 
tening, both winter and summer. 
See it at your dealer’s or write 
us for descriptive literature. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 South 6th &St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Suppose you knew you were going to be 
badly hurt next month, 


And that you would have to face heavy bille 
for hospital, doctor, nurse and help to do your 
work. What would you do? 

You'd prepare for it, wouldn’t you? You wouldn’t 
be canght without accident insurance for the world, 
would you? ‘ 

Then, THINK---your chance of escaping serious 
injury this year is small. Your work is hazardous. 
1 farmerin 8 is pedi hurt or is killed every year. 
YOU MAY BE NEXT! 

Here’s what you should do. MAKE WOODMEN 
ACCIDENT RESPONSIBLE! Join the many thous- 
ands of other farmer members. Only 2 1-5e a day 
buys protection up to $1,000. Pays generously every 
day you’relaidup. So why rixk going without? On 
= sag Seeney yee Save enoug 

0 pay the cost for years. Study Ts 
the chart! Write for all the facts. a 

ad what policy holders say. e want eapa- 
See how simple it is to be pro- ble men over 21 
tected. No medical examination. a 

for facts. 


sf ~ 
Accident 
Company 


CCST E HEHE HEHEHE EEE EOEHTAHESE 


WOOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 
Lincoin, Nebr. Dept. H-1013 

Please send me details of your accident 

insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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Why Not Start a 
Payin g Business in 
Your Neighborhood ? 


SOME years ago, Russel Shirk of 
Indiana had no capital, and no ex- 
perience, but he was determined 
to start a business of his own. 

Today, he has a well-equipped 
office in his own home and enjoys 
a profitable income. 

Just as we helped Russel Shirk, 
so will we work with you. If you 
are interested in a spare-hour 
proposition which may pay you, 
as our subscription representative, 
up to $1.50 or more an hour, or 
as a full-time job, say from $25 to 
$50 a week, write today for our 
offer. 


ames ee me me me ne come ee ee 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1083 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

What's your offer? 


Name 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
Street 








Town —___—-State 

















ment, and soon he heard an irregular 
plink, plink-plink, from the floor below, 
now singly, now in groups of two or 
three. The bag must have contained 
beans, or maybe peas. With the bag 
bursted under Caleb’s fall, they were 
meandering down the slanting shakes and 
dropping off the edge. Plink, plink-plink! 
Caleb listened in horror, clutched the 
membrane sack, and searched cautiously 
for the rent. Dang those beans! They 
must be all over the attic, sifting thru 
the cracks and dripping off the ends of 
the shakes. 

Below there was no sound but the 
varied plink, plink-plink! What would 
Jeanne think, and the madame? Caleb 
wished there had been snores, comfort- 
ing, respectable snores. 

For long minutes Caleb lay with his 
stomach on the bag of beans and waited 
for sounds of slumber below. When he 
had some assurance, he crept cautiously 
to the tick, reopening the patter of falling 
beans even by this slight motion. He 
sank onto the tick, wondering what he 
could do next. His feet were hurting as 
tho they were scorched without and 
crumpled within. He considered hooking 
his boot to a stick in the plaster chim- 
ney. No, he might pull the stick out, or 
a whole corner of the chimney. He would 
have to go to bed with his boots on and 
stand it. 

Sheets separated the tick from the 
robe covering; coarse, scratchy sheets, 
homespun from flax, but still sheets, clean 
and doubtless the only ones in the cabin. 


| Ordinary boots might be cleaned, but he 
| could never remove that tallow. At length 


he lay down across the bed, daring to 
cover himself only to the waist, and 
forced to lie on his stomach in order that 
his curves would fit the edge of the tick. 
His knees ground on the splintered faces 
of the shakes and his feet burned dili- 
gently. 

He wished over and over that he were 
back at the fort, where he could collect 
three or four men and have his boots 
pulled off. When he could not doze, he 
reflected that he should at least gain 
credit for being an early riser. His morn- 
ing statement that he had “slept like a 
log’”’ would doubtless be a mild untruth, 
but at least he had lain like a crooked 
log. And he would sleep, if he ever got 
those darn boots off! 

(Continued next week) 


Fast Gains May Not 
Bring Most Money 


(Continued from page 5) 





raised as the degree of finish. The ex- 
treme difference in the two pigs in the 
190-230 pound weight range was in the 
length. They did not appear much dif- 
ferent on foot, yet the one which cut 
out the least, $10.54 per cwt., was four 
inches longer from atlas joint (neck joint) 
to aitch bone (bone located in center of 
ham) than the one that cut out $12.06 
per cwt. The latter was what would be 
called a medium hog. 

Judging from the results of this test, 
hogs in the popular weight class should 
have from 1.25 to 1.50 per cent back fat. 
They should cut out 15 per cent hams, 
between 12.25 and 13 per cent bellies and 
11.5 per cent loins. Expressing this in 
terms of a hog, he should be of medium 
length, medium depth, have a plump ham 
and above the average loin. The percent- 
age of loin, quality of the meat and depth 
of fat back ca1a not be measured except 
by slaughter. 

The reader must remember that while 
two and two makes four, so does three 
and one. Future tests may prove that a 
longer and shallower hog may cut out as 
well. So may still other combinations in 
conformation, but the percentage of cuts 
will probably remain about the same, once 
the combination that cuts out the most 
dollars’ worth of meat is determined. 

It is evident that more definite stan- 


| dards for grading animals both on foot 


and in the carcass are necessary if the 
production of the meat type hog is to be 
encouraged. Had these club pigs been sold 
without the carcass test, the boys who 
had the animals that cut out above the 
average wouid not have been aware of 
their progress. They now have informa- 
tion to guide them in next year's selec- 
tions. They will now probably try to use 
bioodlines that gain the fastest and still 
cut out the best. Such an animal will 
eventually return them the. greatest 
profit. 

Breeders of pure-blood livestock who 
want to know how they stand should 
place their herds under test. This can 
best be doge in the Iowa Swine Perform- 
ance Test, conducted at Ames. Entries 
are now open for September farrowed lit- 
ters, and details of the test can be pro- 
cured by writing Prof. C. C. Culbertson, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 





GENOER 

A woman on a railroad station platform 
was watching the device for picking up 
mail sacks by fast moving trains. 

“Is she working ali right?’ asked an 
official of the clerk. 

The lady said, “Pardon me, my good 
man, but why do you call it ‘She’?’’ 

“Because, madam, it’s a mail catcher.” 





Here's a low-priced tire 
that isn't skimped 


Ii. IS easy to build tires to sell at a price, but to 
build good tires tosellata price is another matter. 


Buckeye tires are built by Kelly-Springfield 
workmen under the supervision of the same 
engineering staff that has made Kelly-Springfield 
the world’s most famous quality tire. They are 
full size and full ply, and are made of a grade of 
material not usually found in casings of this price 
class. They will give service such as you would 
expect only from a higher priced product. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 











Only a 
Charter Oak 


can give you more 
heat with less coal! 


These 2 Big Features Do It 


No matter what size or price parlor furnace you 
want, get a Charter Oak for real economy—for 
every Charter Oak Parlor Furnace is equipped 
at no extra cost with a Coal Saver and three 
heat deflectors. 

The coal saver not only will save you a half 
ton of.coal every year, but it also gives auto- 
matic, uniform heat control. It 

regulates the drafts to keep the 

fire burning evenly. Regulation 

is so continuous that tempera- 

ture changes in the room are 

hardly noticed. 

Charter Oak patented heat de- 

flectors are another exclusive 

Charter Oak feature. They 

throw off extra heat [which 

other furnaces waste} so that 

the floor is kept warm and free 

from cold drafts which cause so 

much discomfort. 

You must see the full line of 


Above is one of several 
stylesof Charter Oak 
Parlor Furnaces. Choice of 
burl walnut or mahogany 
porcelain enamel. 


Charter Oaks—all 
sizes and prices—be 
fore you buy. Every 
one of them has 
these extra features 
at no additional cos. 
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Sold by Dealers Everywhere. Made by 
CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CHARTER OAK _ 








(31) 1353 

































The new Morrison, when completed, 
will be the largest and tallest hotel 
in theworld,containing 3,400 rooms, 


Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 
: HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets. 


Tallest in the world 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


| 1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 
ning ice water, and Servidor 
which assures perfect privacy. 


FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast . . - 35c to $1.00 
Business Men’s Luncheon’. . . 80c 

Table D’Hote Dinner « « $1.25 





































































Fliminates 
Your $ 
A battery fe 


Don’t buy A batteries og bother charging them 
when you can run your radio on your 32 volt 
y direct current lighting system. This King Cole 
unit does it, Screws into any 32 volt socket, 
Results guaranteed. Simple, fool-proof, inex- 
pensive,no upkeep, The unit consumes no 
current. Gives better reception and brings 
your set up to date. Over 10,000 now in 
use. Money back ifnot entirely satisface 
tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
10 feet of cord, $2.50. When you order, 
specify how many tubes, also number 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 
First National Bank), 



























Anylite Electric Company 
1420 Wall Street 
Fort Wayne «© « e 











p JUST, send the coupon N 
below and we will 
send you at once com- 
plete simple step-by- 
step instructions for 
making a bouquet of 
Bweet peas so perfect 
your friends will insist 
they are real, What is more, we will include 
sample materials so you can start at once. 
Materials 
Special Offer Materials 
This is a special offer to introduce the new 
mnison plan by which you can make, of 
colorful crepe paper, delicate sweet peas, 
gorgeous roses, yellow jonquils, flaming 
poppies — more than 60 varieties of flowers. 
Make them to decorate your home, for gifts, 
to sell. You simply cannot believe until you 
try how easy it is. Send the coupon now. 
DENNISON’S, Dept.97-K OSS 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample instructions 
and materials for making Sweet Peas. 











State 
Why not let us include some of these Dennison Books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 
--.-Crepe Paper Flowers 10c ..--Table Decorations 10c 
---Crepe Peper Costumes 10¢ < 















OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: . 

“One way to keep from hit- 
ting your thumb with a hammer 
when driving a nail is to hold 
the hammer with both hands.” 

















WE’D SAY THEY FLEECED HIM 


Hot news from Belle Plaine says one 
ordinary dog, Skip by name, won the 
title the other day as having the most 
fleas per dog, against a field of forty- 
eight. Skip had 113 adult fleas by actual 
count! 

Just how the judges worked, we don’t 
know; but we'll bet they started from 
scratch and probably are still at it. Now 
Joshaway wants to know if there wasn’t 
any rule that required the judges to be 
checked over at the close of the contest. 
If we know fleas, we feel that many a 
jumping Ctenocephalus Canis fled in ter- 
ror as the search progressed and took ref- 
uge among the judges. Just where the 
fleas fled to we feel is flippant. 

Late reports seem to hint at some dirty 
work, too, for Skip continued his hind- 
foot relief measures after the search was 
over, thus indicating to us either that the 
judges were not on the job or that some 
of the bolder fleas, after fleeing the fleec- 
ers flopped back to Skip and flitted about 
with their favorite friend. Anyway, this 
col joins in congratulating the Belle 
Plaine enthusiasts in this real measure 
of farm relief. 





SO IT’S COME TO THIS! 


“Gus,” said Bill, as he caught up with 
him on the way back to camp, “are all 
the rest of the boys out of the woods 
yet?” . 

“Yes,” said Gus. 


“All six of them?’ 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yep,” answered Gus; “they’re all safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling; 
“T’ve shot a deer.” 


NO WONDER! 
“The meat was good, but the tart was 
tough. Which flour did you use?” 
“From the sack behind the door?” 
“Heavens! That was cement.” 


ASK DAD, HE KNOWS 

“Are you fond of moving pictures?” 
asked the chance acquaintance. 

“No. I think when pictures are hung 
they ought to stay put,” growled the hus- 
band of the woman with a “change-the- 
room-around” complex. 


AND HE DID 

After the speaker had talked so long 
that his audience could no longer suppress 
their yawns, the toastmaster got impa- 
tient with the garrulous one and rapped 
with the gavel to hint that his time was 
up. 3y mistake, he hit a nearby bald- 
headed man who had stooped to pick up 
something. The man fell unconscious, 
Restoratives were applied. 

When the victim regained conscious- 
ness, he was asked: “Do you feel bet- 
ter?” 

“Hit me again,” he begged. 
him yet.” 


“T can hear 


MEAN BRUTE 
“Tt is terrible, the number of murders 
there are,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Grouch. 
“Yeah!”” growled her husband, “but 
with the number of backseat drivers there 
are, it is nothing short of remarkable that 
there are not more.” 


ANGELS NEVER RIDE ’EM 
Visiting an airport, two old ladies de- 
cided to go up for a short trip. 
“You'll bring us back, won't you?” said 
one of them just before climbing aboard. 
“Of course I will, madam,” ~eaid the 
pilot. ‘I’ve never left anyone up there 


MODEL A OWNER’S NOTE 
He passed the cop sans any fuss, 
He passed a load of hay, 
He tried to pass a swerving bus, 
And then he passed away. 


MAYBE THEY NEEDED IT 
Tom: “I noticed you’re wearing your 
socks wrong side out.” 
Bob: “Yes, my feet got warm and I 
turned the hose on them.” 


WHAT MAKES HEROES 
Son: “Say, dad, that apple I just ate 
had a worm in it, and I ate that, too.” 
Parent: “What? Here, drink this wa- 
ter and wash it down.” 
But junior shook his head. 
’im walk down.” 


“Aw, let 


“What is that stuff on 
Where have you been?” 
“That’s only traffic jam.” 

! 


Irate Father: 
my new car? 
Calm Son: 








Red Top 


GUARANTEED 
Steel 





Fence Posts 
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Built Now Add 







Fences 
to Next Year's Profits 


HERE is no time like the present to get at that 

fencing job which you have had in mind for 
weeks—or even months. There is no need for delay- 
ing this work until spring for “‘easy digging”’. 

When only wood posts were used, practically all 
fence work had to be done in the spring—when the 
ground was soft—the digging easy. 

Now, with Red Top Steel Posts there is no need 
to wait. They drive easily through the hardest of 
soil at any season. One man with a Red Top Driver 
can easily drive 200 to 300 a day and align them 
perfectly. 

And with Red Tops you can build in a single day 
as many rods of fence as you could build in a week 
in the old post-hole digging days. It is easy to figure- 
how short a job you can make of a complete fencing 
and repair program—right now—this fall—while 
you have the time. 

There is no reason to wait until next spring to 
re-arrange your fields providing for the rotation of 
both crops and live stock. The new fence that this 
may require can be built better this fall than next 
spring. But in any case be sure to repair all of your 
old fence lines this fall. 

Always use Red Top Steel Fence Posts. They 
are made of seasoned, dense, tough, long-lived 
steel. Their construction makes them extra 
strong and sturdy, keeps them firmly in position 
in the fence line and holds the fence in the same 
steady security through many years of service. 


Your Red Top Dealer Will Help You 


_ He is well informed on the value of good fences, 
how they stop waste and increase profits. Also, 
he will show you the features of Red Top that 
make it the strongest and most economical post 
for you to use in building and repairing fences 


this fall. 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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GAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















Sew FEEDER BARGAIN 


FEEDS EAR Corn 
GROUND are 


Clogging. Self agitating. “Nothing like 
it!’ “Biggest feed saver money can buy.” “Only feeder § 
that handles ear corn.” “Not a runt in my 6 litters.” 
“Feeds any kind of feed from ear corn to ground feed and 
NEVER CLOGS,” say users who write us about the 


SUCCESSFUL SELF FEEDER 
Find out how this feeder keeps feed dry, stops clogging, 
handles tankage, ear corn, shelled corn, oats or mixed feed— 
saves enough feed and labor to pay for it the first season. The lowest 
priced feeder on the market, quality considered. See your Successful dealer 
or write us for his name and FREE circular. ? 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. yire's. DES MOINES, IOWA) <3 
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General Price Outlook | 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 


ing table are worthy of the most careful | 
study. The first column gives percentage | 
present prices are of pre-war, and the | 


second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 


The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
mow 147 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 


failure of these commodities to advance | 
as much as other products is due to over- | 


production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
sent price 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
Sis of last yr. 





pre 


> 
~ 


Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle . 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 














HOGS—At Chicag 
Heavy hogs 
Light hogs ... 
Pigs ... site 
Sows (rough) 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
ae 

WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.. 


GRAIN 














405 








180| 


140) 
98 














At Chicaqo— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed , 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 

On lowa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 











MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago .... 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 154 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 148 
Clover seed, at Toledo 128 
Eggs, at Chicago 143 
Cotton, at New York 143 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .... 85 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 


97 
110 
168 
136 


FUTURES—At Chicago 
































Lard 
Sides 
Ham 
Bacon 




















Corn— 
December 152 


150 


124 
121 


121 











ay 
Wheat— 
December 
May 122 
Lard— 
January 111 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville.............. 
Pig iron, at Birmingham... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
BEDI: ccastisssstnectversessercnnses 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 
| ERE 


FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month Of AUGUST .........c0ece00} 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
BE WOW TOUT  ccceissccnscesnsemccssnl 

Industrial stocks 

Railroad stocks 2.2... 






































RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now — 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


105 | 


96 | 








FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.09 for heavy 
hegs at Chicago next October. = 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 7, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 
82 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 94 per cent, ore 114 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 38%c, week before 
37c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
19¢; fat hens, last week 27c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 24c, week before 
26c; geese, last week 20c, week before 1lé6c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 90. These bonds are par at 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.90 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 87% and yield 4.81 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.28, week be- 
fore $13.42. Chicago—Last week $11.25, 
week before $11.60. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 October corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 87%,c, week before 86%4c. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week ... 
Week before .. 
Medium— 
st week ... 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ... 
Week before .. 
Light weight beef 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ee 
Week before ....cc.ccseeeees 
Medium and good— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Common— 
Ns he 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ...... 
Week before .......ccsseeeee--/10.88 
Cows— 
i GS 
Week before .. | 9.00 
Bulls— 
Last week 8.00 
Week before ... 8.00 
Canners and cutters— 
st week 6.00 
Week before ..........cc00| 5.88 
Stockers and feeders— 
MINE RIDIRIE,, sscsscasndanncestiasoncce 
Week before .....cccaccccreceee 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 


115.25 
{15.12 


-113.50 
.}13.25 


16.25/14.62 
15.75/14.75 


14.50|12.75 
14.00|12.88 
! 


.]11.25]12.38]10.50 
weee{11.12]12,00/10.38 


| 
-| 8.75]10.25| 8.12 
ee 8.75}10.00] 8.12 








15.38 
15.25 


16.25]14.75 
15.75|14.88 


112.38/13.62]11.50 
12.25/13.12/11.62 
' 


sooo 8.75]10.25] 8.12 
8.75]10.00) 8.12 


10.75 











HOGS 
up)— 





Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 


Last week 
WORK BRTOTS cccecececssecessese 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before ......cccccsceee 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Se eee 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week. ........0 
Week before ...............000. 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
st week ........ esos |12.50113.08 
Week before .........cess000)11,25/13.30 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week .. «| 9.38/10.00 
Week before | 9.25) 9.50 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
OS ne SE 
Week DeLOTC cccccscccccescccees 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Bt WORK ccnnwnnsinant 4:70) 488% 496 
Week before ...............0.| 4.75] 4.88] 4.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 














12.62 
9.00 
8.50 


8.75 
| 8.75 


9.38 
9.38 


9.25 
9.25 














| age of prices from common to choice. 


Alfaifa, No. 1— 




















Omaha 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
ee) es 
Week before .................. 


— 19.00 
icin aatiaReE (~* 


anit cee 
Ae 


..119.00!25.50 
..|19.00/25.50 


mt te 
18.00 24.25 


. a 
-00/22.75 


BAIR NIN seisocinsoscenspccicest 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ‘ 
TOE WON: seco cncaserscssnes 
Oat straw— 
Last week sereersnneeseeennuee| 
Week before ....................| 


GRAIN _ 


5.75 | 20.50! 
.-|15.75}20.50} 


8.50] 
8.50\ 





} 
| 
| 





Chicago 
Omaha 
Kansas City |} 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y¥— | 
Last week 1.015% 
Week before ..../1.02 | 

Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week 1.01% 
1.01% 


woes 1.01 
1.01% 


51 
49% 


65 


92%) 97 | F 
95 | (98%) - 


-92 -96%4| . 
95 97%] . 


91%} .94%4! . 
94 9642 
Oats— 
Last week 
Week before 
Barley— 
Last Week aswel « 
Week before -68 


Rye— 
Last week ........./1.07 
Wi ooo 1.0234 
rd 


sovne] 30% 2 
21.30% 11.25 [1.25% 11.19 


FEEDS 


46%4| .50 |. 

47 | 50%] « 
| 

60 

65 


-96 
-96 


A 
1.23% /1.29 - 




















Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
Chicago 





Bran— { 
Last week........|30.75|28.25 
Week before..../31.00/28. 

Shorts— 

Last week 134.25/35. 
Week before..../35.25/35. 

Hominy feed— 
Last week 
Week before... 

Linseed meal 

(o. p.)— | 





§ 


nh 


om & 
oo 


132.25|39.00 


36.00! 


40.25). cosooe 
--[38.00| 


40.25}... 


Last week 58.00]. ...000e 

Week before....j/59.25 < 
Cottonseed (41 | 

per cent)— | 

Last week....... 46.00 

Week before..../46.50 
Tankage— 

Last WeeK.......]eccccsse|t 

Week before....|......0 
Gluten— 

Last week......../. 

Week before... aecan 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


ssveese] 7-00!75.00 
75.00/75.00 




















STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 





§ 


Week end’ 
RESSLASl sept. 6,29 


SWOO-3 he 


ae] Sept. 13,29 


PDO =] > 


to 
b9 


Week end’ 
Cumul. from 
Jan. 1,'29 
Sept. 13,’ 


Week end’ 
Aug. 30, ’2 





Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas .. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Total, 7 corn 
belt states...} 


Week ending 





J 
3b 00 
PNB OS 


S lwemotoummio 





ry i 
mh AIO UID SO 
ANSNeSs- 
te ik © SO wh 09] 
oom S 

-_ 
ISSVSae 


4 
_ 
bo 
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78.9} 69.9} 85.2 
September 13, 1929, as 


Co 
oo 








| percentage of the receipts for the corre- 


sponding week ending September 12, 1928 
—lIowa, 69.9 per cent; Illinois, 100.1 per 
ecnt; Missouri, 78.7 per cent; Nebraska, 


| 73.5 per cent; Kansas, 87.1 per cent; In- 


diana, 87.6 per cent; Ohio, 123.5 per cent; 
total seven corn belt states, 81.9 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 16%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.95, 
and cotton at New York 18.7c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83%c 
for No. 2 shelled, oats 39%c, and new 
wheat $1.06. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the third week in Sep- 
tember were 12,047,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10.509,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 6,609,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
third week in September were 4,024,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,463,000 pounds 
the week before and 2,849,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 








| 


Livestock Receipts oul 
Prices 


Hog prices are 88 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 11! ye 
cent for fat cattle, 71 per cent for sho 
and 96 per cent for lambs. ba 

The following table gives data as ti 
percentage of ten-year average for pe. 


| ceipts and prices as they have Prevaileq 


| July 25 to August 1 


| August 30 to 


pos SS a 
| August 30 to Sept. Src 


| August 23 to 29 


| September 21 


week by week for the past eight week, 
Each week is compared with the ten-yay, 
average of the corresponding week, thy, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 








| 





Receipts at 





~| Receipts at 


$s) Chicago 


July 25 to August 1 
August 2 to _ 8....... 


wes 





Cni 
eeeeee| Shona 


August 16 to 22...... 
August 23 to 29 | 
August 30 to Sept. 5........ 
September 6 to 12 
September 13 to 19 . 
September 20 to 26. 


tCATTLE 


SSRz2Is 








August to 
August 9 to 15 
August 16 to 


Jececenes sncocves cece! 





September 6 to 12 
September 13 to 19 ...........-] 
September 20 to 26 


tSHEEP 


July 25 to August 1........... 
AUBUSt 2 tO  B.r.ccrrcorccccsooree! 
August 9 £0 15B......nccccccrcccee| 
AUBuUst 16. 40 22....cccocccccscceces) 











September 6 to 12 .......000 
September 13 to 19 
September 20 to 26 


LAMBS 
July 25 to August 1.......... 


1 el 


August 16 tO 22.......cccoccesssee| 

















August 30 to Sept. Srreccsssel 
September 6 to 12 crcccccccsel 
September 13 to 19 scc.ccccceel 
September 20 to 26 .........0«} 
*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





a eacateniadl 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








1929 | 1928 





1.00% 

99% 

965% 
96 


September 20 
September 21 ......... 
September 23 
September 24 ..... eo 
September 25 ........] .98% 
September 26 .........|1.011% 


1.05% 











CHICAGO HOG 











September 20 ....... 


September 23 
September 24 
September 25 : 
September 26 ......... 




















EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
September were 3,009,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,889,000 bushels for the week 
before and 7,152,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in September were 39,000 bushels 
as compared with 8,000 bushels the week 
before and 21,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the third 
week in September were 24,000 bushels, 
as compared with 10,000 bushels for the 
week before and 771,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


If large, healthy litters of spring pigs 





| are wanted, the winter rations of brood 
| sows should be carefully selected with 4 


view to supplying all of the required food 
elements without having an over-supply 
of rich or fattening feeds, gays E. F. Fef- 


| rin, swine expert of the Minnesota agri 
| cultural experiment station. 


As a ration which will measure up (0 
the above standards, Mr. Ferrin suggests 
one composed of 30 per cent each of corm 
or barley, bran or shorts, and oats, with 
10 per cent tankage. If desired, skim- 
milk or buttermilk may be substituted for 
the tankage. Such a ration should be fed 
at the rate of about 1.8 pounds per day 
for each 100 pounds of live weight. 


Fussy Old Lady: “Now, keeper, if the 
lion got loose, what steps would you 


take?’ 
“Long ones, lady.” 


Keeper: 


Gives Good Grip— Saves Muscle 








fi - Soult wader 
Corts with money- 

guarantee. Buy Corn Husker’s Liquid from 

your mitten dealer, or write to 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfg., Minden, fi 
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Home Again, Gone 
Again 
(Continued from page 8) 


“ork” itself into a starchy dough. It 
was formerly the principal food of the 
Hawaiians and is still largely used in the 
islands. David, from Molokai, was grat- 
jng cocoanuts that grew on their own 
farm. Sister Amy and Helen and the oth- 
er women folks were arranging a. long, 
Jong table on the lawn, and in the kitchen 
were all sorts of fishes, sea urchins, lob- 
ster, shrimps, sea-weed, taro leaves and 
what not. 

I was interested in the pig, the piece- 
ge-resistance of this Hawaiian luau. 
George already had a huge fire burning 
in a pit which was partly filled with 
round, smooth stones, blistering hot. A 
pale of dampened gunny bags was piled 
pear, and also a stack of ti leaves, great 
green leaves a foot or more in width and 
some of them several feet in length. The 
pig was killed and cleaned, and George 
was singeing it over the open fire. Then 
he laid it on a bench and scraped the 
pristles off with stones, rubbed it with 
salt and wrapped it carefully in the broad 
ti leaves, after placing a few hot stones 
within. Several layers of these thick 
green leaves covered the pig, and then it 
was wrapped in the damp burlap cloth 
and fastened with wire. 

The actual fire in the pit of stones was 
put out, the baled pig placed on a layer 
of sputtering rocks, and covered over. 
with more, and it was left to roast—whole 
hog or none. 

While the pig was cooking, the huge 
table was garnisked with all manner of 
decorations and strange dishes I had nev- 
er seen before. There were wooden poi 
bowls, large and small, older than the 
smiling grandmother herself. There were 
puddings made from cocoanut juice and 
sweet potatoes, others made from starch 


and cocoanut juice. There were dried 
fish, ia maloo; broiled fish, ia pulehu; fish 
cooked in ti leaves, puaa laulau. There 
were lobsters that George had caught that 
morning, sea urchins that looked none too 
tasty, indeed. There were bowls of 
shrimp. There were salads made of sea- 


weed with a salty tang that made one 
wonder why he wanted more. There was 
an inviting sauce called kukui inimona, 
made from kukui nuts cooked and mashed 
with salt. There were dishes of loko, 
which was nothing more nor less than 
the liver, lungs, spleen and kidneys of our 
friend the pig, cooked in the house. There 
was moa luau niu, chicken cooked with 
taro tops and cocoanut juice. There was 
watermelon, ipu, and there were sweet po- 
tatoes, uala. 

And I ate some of everything on the 
table, including vast portions of the puaa 
laulau, the noble pig unwrapped from the 
ti leaves and served piping hot in tender 
white morsels that almost fell apart as 
we conveyed it to our mouths with either 
fingers or forks, as we chose. I ate “one- 
finger poi’ and “two-finger poi,” the 
same thick, doughy dish, thin enough to 
pour from the wooden bowls in which it 
was served, and yet thick enough so that 
one could dip it up on his fingers and care 
ty it to his mouth. I ate this soured, 
starchy dough, fingerful after fingerful, 
until I came to like it, and then I ate it 
by the two fingersful. Mrs. Flood and I 
even ate the raw fish, dipped in a spicy 
Sauce, and we ate bales of sea-weed and 
even the doubtful loko—and usually came 
back for more. 

It was genuine Hawaiian in substance 
and in sentiment. 

We spent the afternoon swimming in 
the surf on their own beach; we had an- 
other big meal in the evening, and list- 
ened to the lapping of the surf on their 
beach and the best music that Hawaii 
could produce, with the tinsel and the 
vaudeville left out, just as it is fortunate- 
ly left out of the nature of the people 
themselves, 

On another occasion, one Sunday, we 
all drove down to the old home place, at- 
tended church with our friends, and then 
im the afternoon we went fishing—as I 
had never been fishing before. 

All hands gathered on the beach near 
where some jagged rocks jutted far out 
into the surf. George provided a huge 
het, with floats along one side and 
weights on the other, so that the net 
would remain edgewise in the water. The 
experts, which did not include me, but 
Which were headed by the seventy-five- 
year-old grandmother herself, swam far 
cut into the surf and set the net. The 
£randmother was the chief, who not only 
seemed to know the personal habits of 
every fish in the ocean, and was almost 
@S much at home in the water as they 
themselves, but her knowledge, experi- 
ence and ability were recognized by her 
grown daughters and her stalwart sons, 
who swam here and dived there at her 
command. In her Mother Hubbard dress, 
nas would swim into the face of a white- 
Ms pped breaker with her portion of the 
favy net, dive down to the rocky depths 
‘clow and remain there out of sight be- 
me ath the churning surf until she had lo- 
es the bottom of the net in just the 
sesired position, and then come up ready 
for more, 

When the net was all placed, the word 
was given, and we common fishermen, 
Who had previously been armed with long 
poles and were waiting on the beach, 
Swarmed into the water, poked our poles 


| 














beneath the rocks, and, whooping and 
yelling and splashing like the children 
that we were compared to those skilled 
Hawaiian fisher-folk who had placed the 
net, drove the fish into the net. Then we 
all lay hold and dragged the net, heavy 
with fish of all sizes, colors and shapes, 
onto the beach and surveyed our catch. 

That was Hawaii, the beautiful land of 
,charming peoples, the fairest country I 
saw during my entire year of traveling 
around the world. 

We stayed there a month, and then 
booked passage on the S. S. Lurline and 
sailed away for home, the “mainland,” as 
the Hawaiians call the United States. I 
had been gone for a year and home looked 
mighty good. I thought I should never be 
persuaded to go away again. Home would 
be home to me forever. But, like the ad- 
dict who has once tasted the sweet drug 
of travel and adventure in foreign lands, 
and who dares to repeat the dose, I am 
afraid that I shall not be content to re- 
main forever here at home, where I have 
been for several months. 

Already, South America seems to beck- 
on. The jungles of the Amazon, the great 
wheat fields of the Argentine, the cattle 
ranges on the Pampas, the ancient ruins 
in Ecuador, the head-hunters and bold 
bad-men of the equatorial jungles. The 
Andes and the mighty rivers of that great 
continent have transmitted their chal- 
lenge to me some way. They seem to 
say: “You have crossed the Sahara des- 
ert and the continent of Africa. We'll 
show you a real fight for your mnoey! 
We dare you to come down!” 

I've never seen South America—and 
perhaps I never shall, but some day I be- 
lieve I want to “go rolling down to Rio,” 
and it may be that in the spring, when 
the wanderlust usually strikes me hard- 
est, I will seize my toothbrush, six-shooter, 
an extra pair of socks, and head for South 
America. If I go, I'll write you all about 
it. If you want me to go, do the same. 
Write me, or the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and give us your opinion. 


COUNTRY AIR 


William S. Shepherd, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
sends in a list of favorite programs. Thank 














you, Mr. Shepherd. Yes, I know I miss 
some good programs—many of them, in 
fact. We find that while we are listening 
to certain favorite programs that have 


become family habits we miss many other 
interesting things. Too, we shop around 
too much and don’t come back often 
enough to certain programs to really know 
them. The result, I suppose, of an excess 
of programs. Did you know that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company has two 
New York outlets? One is WEAF and it 
is the station that sends out to WHO and 
WOC and most other easily pulled in mid- 
dle west stations. The other is WJZ and, 
unfortunately, few of its programs come 
thru the easily picked-up middle west 
stations. KOA presents the best joint 
schedule from WEAF and WJZ. 

Where does the Columbia Broadcast 
System have its origin? We don’t pick 
up many of its programs. Most that we 
get come thru WBBM or WCCO. I can’t 
seem to persuade anybody to send me any 
of their publicity. The Fleischman Sun- 
shine Hour is interesting, isnt it? Did 
you hear Bebe Daniels sing her new 
theme song from California the other 
night? The man of the house says it 
must be some yeast that can send the 
beautiful Bebe from California to New 
York and out to Iowa at that rate of 
speed. Just like that—and there she was 
singing (none too well) here in our living- 
room. Thanks for the tip on the All- 
American-Mohawk—a program of famous 
challengers. Sounds thrilling. 


Mrs. L. R. Lander, Whitney, Iowa, 
about twenty-five miles from Sioux City, 
experiences the same _ difficulty with 
WSUI that we of eastern Iowa do with 
KFNF. WSUI comes in splendidly here, 
while KF NF comes in very well for her 
and is a favorite station. Mrs. Lander 
lists a number of favorite programs, chief 
among them Mrs. Fischer’s flower talks 
and Mr. Rinehart’s hour from 11 to 12 a, 
m. Eastern Iowa, we’re missing some- 
thing. What shall we do about it? 


In our endeavors to pull in KFNF the 
other night we brought in a bit of the Ju- 
bilee program. And let me tell you who 
else was at the jubilee: the Mount Royal 
Hotel orchestra from Montreal, a station 
in Florida selling real estate, and WFIW, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Yet the dealer says 
there is nothing like this radio for selec- 
tivity. 





Mrs. Lander, may I quote directly from 
your letter? “I was listening to the Bib- 
lical drama thru WOW (also WHO, KSL, 
KOA, KSD, 7:45 p. m. Sundays) and had 
my radio tuned down so it wouldn’t dis- 
turb my H. S. son’s study. Soon he spoke 
up for me to tune londer so he could hear 
too. I realized it was making the Bible 
and its happenings real to him—instead 
of just a story.” 





Graham McNamee will breadcast the 
world series from both Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia. He will begin at 1:30 daily. 
The Saturday’s football games—Navy- 











| Notre Dame and Yale-Georgia will be 


| case the baseball epic should for any rea- 


| listening to Howard Chase inaugurate the 


| family loved it and responded to it. How- 











You can Set 20% 
to 40§ a bushel 
more in feeding 
Value or market 
valuehy storingin 





Millions of hard earned farmer dollars are 
lost annually by corn growers who sell at low 
husking time prices. Millions more in profits 
are wasted by storingcorn in make-shift, open- 
air cribs exposed to fall and winter storms, 
loss from rats and birds; degrading, shrinkage 
and reduction in selling and feeding values. 

Stop these heavy losses every year. Get this portable, 
ventilated Economy corncrib, priced less than you could 
build it, and easily assembled on your farm in a few 
hourstime. The momy crib, designed prac- 
tical farmers to meet actual farm conditions, will store 
your corn safely where you want it as long as you want 
it; the Economy ventilating system will dry out your 
soft, wet corn no matter how wet; the tight, asphalt cov- 
ered roof, close boarded sides and heavy, clear plank 





Investigate this sec- 
tional, portable, and 
ventilated Economy 
crib; easily moved 
on creosoted skids 
to corn field or lot, 
or in case of a tenant, 
fromfarmtofarm. 4 


4 


flooring, will keep it weather-tightand rat proof. a 

_ No bleaching by sun, no rotting from rains, no exces- A 
sive loss of weight or feeding value in Economy cribbed Economy 
corn. When you store in an Conan crib you get higher Housing Co., 
feedlot gains, higher market bids; for greater corn grow- Onawa, Iowa, 
ing prohts, Dept. A-1 






rt this year to increase your corn gr profits. 

ore your corn in a low-priced, convenient onomy 

Corn Crib—designed to get you highest value whether 

you sell your corn on a later, higher market, or feed it 
for greater gains from your live stock. 


ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY 


Tw venient shipping points for mn 
Onawa, lowa * ‘low freight and quick delivery... Watertown, S.D. Tow 


Please tell me more about 
the Economy Corn Crib and 




















Price 95c to $1,35. One year guarantee. 
Buck ropes, tie chains, big team hitches. 
JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, Ill. 


Bonus for Live Rats 


85ec plus yeur money 
















fn me back, if Tempte Kat 
Ps. ie Miller fails to get them all. 


"ONLY KIND, not a squill or 
other poison. Harmless to any- 
thing but Rate and Mice. Pests die outside. 

Send no money—just your name to Imperial Labr., 
1932 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., for a large 
$2.00 Farm Size pkg., (makes 200 baits)—for enly one 
dollar, on 15-Days’ Trial. If there is a live one left, 
the dollar you paid the postman (with postage) will 
be cheerfully refunded, pius 3&5c fer your trouble. 
You risk nothing, so write today. 


to know how— 


B. J. Garvoille, Brooklyn, Wis., made & 
$13,000 eighty almost pay for itself in ten 
years? How W. T. Sharp, Gartand, Tex., 
made $100,000 from farm crops through 
live stock? How Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Rueg@, 
Palmyra, Nebr., are living on the interest 
from a $45,000 nest egg made in only 23 
| years of farm life? How Emil Boettcher, 

Arthur, N. D., made diversified farming 
earn him a $60,000 in the wheat country? 


Read These, and other 


Success Stories 


Write today—for this valuable book on 
“Farm Pianning”’. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Successful farmers in sixteen states 
have contributed the material. Shows 
pictures of their farm homes, buildings, 
crops, live stock and how their fields are 
laid out to save labor. Describes actual, 
money making farm plans. proper 
crop rotation. Shows the value of legumes. 
Proves that marketing crops, roughage 
and waste on the hoof is the most econom- 
ical way to build up soll fertility and make 
steady from crops. Tells how Farm 








broadeast in full over the networks in 
son be cancelled. Otherwise the baseball 
broadcast will be interspersed with press 
announcements from the two big games. 
And should the baseball game be over be- 
fore the football contests, the remainder 
of both games will be put on the air. 

WGN will go on the air at 1:55 p. m., 
October 8, for the series with Quin Ryan 
at the “mike.” 





Mother and I are so thrilled. We are 


money 
Planning has resulted in good living, extra 


Chamber of Commerce programs over 
WOL We knew Howard when he was the 
dearest little curly head who ever smiled 


net profit, needed im provements and more 
land. 32 pages crowded full with good ideas. 


a smile full of sunny radiance. There’s ae mnaeddn 
| a boy whose music is innate. The whole from i ing, i ctive experi- 





these in 
ences. Not an advertising book on RED 
BRAND Fence, ‘‘Galvannealed” 
Bearing. You are invited to write for this 
PLANNING” book today~you will 


ard has taken it up from the technical 
side, of course, but his lovely program | 
this morning is sufficient evidence that | 
his music is no mere surface accomplish- | 
ment. He will appear on this series again. 
His selections this morning were espe- 
cially lovely ones. And he played “The 
Pagan Love Song.” Congratulations, 
Howard! These programs come on Tues- 
day and Thursday at 1:30 p. m. and Sat- 
arday at 10 p. m. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
| when writing advertisers. 
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“~ Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
.__Sell what you wish through these columns 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS artey | 
MISSOURI aan ig HEREFORDS HOG SICKNESS ~~ “0 
= LAND “SALE-S DOWN, 3 MONTHLY, | HEREFORD, SHORTHORN AND ANGUS | ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? WE BUY Sick JE, mos 
1 er Number Insertions buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price $200. | yearling and two year old steers, steer and herds or will sell the treatment we al ; aay 

; 3 ; r $13 Send for list. Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo. | heifer calves, bred and open heifers, breeding | (Necro, Mixed Infection, Flu, etc., except _ re 

12 s 1.201 2.401$ 50's 4.80\$ 9.60/$15.60 | NEBRASKA _ owes, yeorens — ewe lambs. C. C. Peter- Caotase.) ae i‘. Shaw, ceerent, Farm. | ee 

Comat .20/$ 2. \> 4. 0. 16.90 | NC 3 ARGAIN. TERMS. SOME son, Keosauqua, Iowa. ers State Bank, Scranton, Iowa. e buys | 
i \ 120} 1820 | trade comsidend LK. Presi, ONeill | FOR. SALE—100 HEAD. FRESH AND | sick herds. Pays good price. “We want , prices 
19.50 | Nebraska heat y 5 are springer } Nolen d cows and heifers, some Hol- | man in every locality, prefer experienced hog meucto” 
20:80 E stein and Guernseys—size and quality. J. H. | feeders. Bank reference required. Address, gate $4 
22.10 | HELP WANTED Baird, Washington, Iowa. Peasant Seseenietiens Box 133, South Omaha, . Tho! 
23.40 ; 7h ROACH BROTHERS HEREFORDS. ESTAB- | ——“"=* South 
M0) | to oell nursery stock in your tocality for | faned, JMG, Offering real quality heifers at ROD AK FINISHING 1—We 
| ont oes et tae ee ae armers’ prices. Roac ros., Russell, Iowa. T FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA. Bary we: 
4. Aes | to sell, Fine earnings. Write ler partlouiogs. HOLSTEINS re Prints 20c (silver). Interocean, Tithe cor 
18.40| 29.99 | Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des mena Ta. WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- - - — orn, f 
31.20 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 


WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
“ao markets, alternating daily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 

Write for information and tags. Drake 

Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
6 ty 9 Furnish coops on request. 
. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 











GRAIN 


Al} LD FOR CA 





or future delivery on conservative margin | 


basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 
hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
uaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
<ennels, Ramsey, Ill. . 
MALE COON HOUND 18 MO., TREEING 
good, $15. Male Bird dog, 3 years, well 
broke, $15. Pair Wire Haired Rat 
months, unrelated, $15. Female Fox Terrier, 2 
years, broke, $7.50. E. Whitaker, Plainfield, Ia, 
COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. ‘The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
anion, 
owa. 
PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES FROM NAT- 
ural heelers. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 
E. Queck, Fontanelle, Iowa. 




















FOR SALE—CHOICE QUALITY REGIS- 

tered Silver foxes, Dark Northern mink, 
Chinchilla rabbits, at low prices. Erdahl Sil- 
ver Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minn. 
Tae ss , er 
BEAUTIFUL FEMALE SHEPHERD PUPS, 

starting driving cattle, $3.25. J. Isaksen, 
Springfield, Minn, 
REGISTERED COLLIES AND SHEPHERD 

pups, also working dogs. Peter Hintgen, 
Lamotte, Iowa. 


. FARM LANDS 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. _ 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
OE: = OC 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 
fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. A small 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
sures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our farm paper, “The Earth,” 
free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
sii ili RRR 
BARGAINS IN FORECLOSED FARMS. 
The Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank has 





























acquired thru toreclosure farms in various 
sections of Iowa, and is offering them for 
sale on favorable terms with a reasonable 
down payment. Write us giving size, loca- 
tion and kind of a farm you wish to buy and 
we will give complete information. Chicago 


Joint Stock Land Bank, 208 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIL. 
ER | RUN 
YOU’LL DO BETTER IN MINNESOTA— 
make more money—have more enjoyment 
Locate in America’s greatest butter state. 
Succeed as never before in general farming 
and dairying. Farms priced low on easy 
terms. Fertile soil—plenty of rainfall—fine 
pastures. Good roads—schools—churches— 
communities. Free book tells all. Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 
1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
oes list. Murray’s Land Office, 
Minn. 








erriers, 15 | 


Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, | 








Wadena, | 


AGENTS 
$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 
tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, Chicago. 


AVIATION 








stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont. Farms, 


Monticello, Iowa. 





fiEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, a - 





FOR SALE—CHOICE LOT OF HIGH 
rade Holstein cows and heifers. Glarner & 
ringgold, West Concord, Minn. 


JERSEYS 








AVIATION — EMPLOYMENT AVAILABLE 


now in Milwaukee for men who desire to 
earn while learning aviation. Training is in 
our shops, classrooms and on the airport. 
No experience necessary. Write for infor- 
mation without obligation. Aero Corporation 
of America, Employment Department MA, 
63 Second t., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
‘plane or auto mechanics, airplane welders 
ilots: after taking — in this well 
nown school. Write for full information 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 











ET FULL MAKET VALUE R 
_hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





LIVESTOCK 


SHORTHORN BULLS—ROAN, 2 YEAR OLD, 
grandson of Rodney Good Sire; others by 
son of Cuthan Dreadnaught; from 8 to 14 
months old. Shropshires and Oxfords, year- 
ling and ram_lambs, best of breeding. York- 
shire boars. Some good fall and spring boars 
well bred. Priced right. Berkshires, goo 
apring Soars sired by Broader Radien, grand 
champion at Iowa State Fair 1929. Write for 
prices. Two year old black Shetland pony, 
well broke to drive or ride (gelding), price 
$50. Studer Stock Farm, Wesley, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. 
Hereford calves, yearlings and twos, also 
breeding and feeding heifers. All heifers T. 
tested. Write or wire G. Canfield, 
Bloomfield, Towa, Box No. 94. 
TWO YEAR OLD REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
bull with real butterfat record behind him. 
Eighteen hundred pound eight year old bay 
gelding. Excellent work horse. W. L. Tatum, 
Altoona, Iowa. 


BERKSHIRE 

BERKSHIRE BOARS, ANY AGE, FOR 

purebred herds or cross breeding purposes, 
$35-$65. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, Ill. 
weerpeewen CESTER WHITES 
SIXTY BIG, RUGGED CHESTER WHITE 

boars, immuned, shipped- on approval. Ex- 
press prepaid. Boyer Farms, Farmington, Ia. 
| SERS ate 
FOR SALE—75 DUROC FEEDERS, 50 TO 100 























pounds. Vaccinated, thrifty; make an offer 
per pound on all or part. M. W. Sprole, Gar- 
ner, Iowa. 





eee aa eae 
GUERNSEYS, SEVERAL YOUNG BULLS 
for sale. Accredited herd. Peter Johansen, 
Ringsted, Towa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 


be reached in no other way. 








JERSEYS FOR SALE—24 SPRINGER COWS, 

twelve bred heifers, yearling registered bull. 
Exceptionally good quality and size. Cold’s 
Jersey Farm, Phone No. 222, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 


TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE_ PUR- 








chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 


City, Iowa. 





~ YORKSHIRE SWINE 
YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS AND PIGS, 
also Shropshire rams. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riv- 
erside, Iowa. 





SHEEP 
SHTEEP—WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET 
on stomach worms. Address D. F. Luckey, 
503 W. Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAMS, “ALSO 
ram lambs from prize winning flock. Don- 
ald Branjord, Story City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTION SCHOOL 
BE AN AUCTIONEER, EARN  $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
moepeess © Auction School, Box No. 32, Deca- 
tur, Ind. 




















COFFEE 
3%) DAY SPECIAL OFFER. THREE GUAR- 
anteed silver teaspoons free with each order 
of four pounds of our delicious Bogota Blend 
Coffee (ground or whole) at $2. We pay post- 
age. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULI, DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 











ROCK PHOSPHATE 

TOP DRESS CLOVER OR ALFALFA WITH 
_ Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate where 
fields are to stand over next year or to be 
lowed down in the spring. Use Four Leaf 
hosphate now on all plowed ground in prep. 
aration for spring seedings. It pays high 
profits in better yields and improved crop 
quality. It supplies economically the needed 
plant food, phosphorus. rite for informa- 
tion. Thomson Phosphate Company, 1123 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago, III. 


WOOLENS 











FARMERS’ 

kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est, 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 








form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-W Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 





patents and trade-marks. 82 


ldg., Des. Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


attorneys; 
Equitable B 








also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Waa 


Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 





BUFF ROCKS 
BUFF RO KERELS, 
took blue ribbon on old and young at Sioux 
county fair, 1929, $2.25 each. John Van Beek, 


Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 








AND MALES 
Thousands of laying pul- 
chicks and eras. Prepasel 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 2 
years. inners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 eggs. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. Ceomne B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LEG 
now half price. 


lets. Also bab 





FARM MACHINERY 

{6-30 ADVANCE RUMELY OIL PULL 

tractor and four bottom Grand Detour plow 
all in gfood running order. J. Springman, 
Story City, Iowa. 7 
FOR SALE—NO. 6 BIRDSELL CLOVER 

huller. Good as new; $950. J. B. Mitchell, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

GOPHER TRAPS 

TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPH- 

ers. Circular free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 

HONEY 

LBS. POSTPAID $1.80; SiX TEN LB. 
pails f. o. b. $6.50; sample 15c. D. N. Olm- 
sted, McGregor, Iowa. 

















ENGLISH BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 

cockerels, — hatch, $1.50 each. 200 Tan- 
cred yearling hens, direct from Rucker’s spe- 
cial matings, $1.25 each. F. K. Hutchins, 
_Lineville, Iowa. 





MINORCAS e 
j UFF MINORCA COCKERELS, 
$1.50 each until October 20, from standard 
accredited flocks. Won 12 firsts and 11 sec- 
onds at two fairs. Ernest Tibbals, Chester, 
| Iowa. = 
LARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN PRIZE WIN- 
ning S. C. White Minorca cockerels for sale, 
$1 each, and pullets and year hens for sale. 
ucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa, R. 1. 


USED CARS 











WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them, 





—10 cents a word. 


LOWER COST 


LOOK! 
Important Announcement! 


Due to the consolidation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, a new rate of 15 cents a word will go into effect with 
the issue of October 26. Old rates will be in effect until that issue 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, you can afford to advertise to 
the farm folks of Iowa through your own farm paper. 
rate of 15 cents a word means a saving to you of 7 cents over the 
old total cost of 22 cents a word for both papers. Send in your ad 
today for the first issue of the new paper. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


The new 


NO DUPLICATIONS 











PAIGE 6-66, 7 PASS. SEDAN. VERY LARGE 

tonneau, tires mounted on side, trunk rack 
in rear. Very clean and A-1 mechanically. 
Will trade for touring car suitable for mak- 


ing into truck as down payment. .This is 
excellent car for farm use. Our price $32 
France Motor Co., 1100 Locust St., Des 


Moines, Iowa, Phone 3-7157. 


WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
| & < - or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
| field, Til. a 

















is 
| A reader asks whether he can use fifty- 
candlepower bulbs in the headlights of 4 
car with six-volt battery without damag- 
ing the battery or generator. This could 
probably be done without damaging the 
| battery or generator, altho the generator 
| charging rate wilf have to be boosted, and 
even then there may be trouble in keep- 
ing the battery-charged up in the winter 


deal. : 

Such a strong headlight, however, '8 
prohibited by some state laws, and is 4 
menace when used on a crowded pave- 
ment, because of the blinding effect on 
approaching drivers. Even a_ lawful 
strength headlight may get out of ad- 
justment and blind other drivers, and 
this trouble will be twice as bad with 
| these double-strength bulbs. As a lawful 
| headlight, kept in proper adjustment, will 
| give plenty of light for driving, there is 
| no excuse for putting in such strong 
| bulbs. 





WOOL—MADE_ INTO BLAN: | 


Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” | 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 


COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS, * 


time when the lights are used a good © 
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ALLACES” FARMER, October 4, 1929 


(35) 1357 
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IOWA 
Northern—Franklin County, Sept. 28— 
few farmers are still cutting fodder and 
ling silos. Weather all week has been 
ne for both jobs, also for making hay. 
yn some farms sweet clover sowed in 


yarley last spring is now making a ton of | 
line hay to the acre. Killing frost Sep- 


















ae ember 18 left us a lot of soft corn. Pigs 
Y Sick $B, most farms doing well and many have 
we use, Mjready been in the corn fields a week or 
except BBnore, Several farm sales being held and 
i Farm. Zh uitle and hogs are bringing Chicago 
¢ buys BP ices, Several farms being put up at 






want a 
ced hog 
Address, 
Omaha, 





Euction sale. A few farms selling at pri- 
ate sale at $115 to $200 per acre.—Jas. 
, Thorp. 

south Central—Madison County, Sept. 
7—We have been having very hot and 














—_——_., 






nant | 
ERMA. Mary weather this week, good for drying up’ | 
crocean, ecorn. Farmers are very busy cutting 






rn, filling silos, plowing, and sowing 
heat. Many hogs have been shipped 
rom here the past ten days. A light 
rost, September 14, and another heavy 
pne September 17 put a stop to growing 







| | 


“With Merops, except grass. Peaches and pears are 
> wherg Mgplentiful and are being harvested now, 
r to be women being very busy canning. Many 
ur Leaf oung chickens going to market, and sell 





round 20 cents. Eggs are scarce and 
] around 32 cents.—C. J. Young. 






























































neal Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 27— 
nforma- have had very little rain since July 4. | 
y, 112 @Byost corn was planted quite late and of | 
: he ninety-day variety. Part of it will | 
mature quite well as the weather is rather | 

BLAN. Mery and no frost yet. Not much plowing 

. Send Being done. A few silos are being filled. 

s (Est, Monroe Newton. 

aaa Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
ppt. 27—Corn is drying very fast the last 
wo weeks. Some have seed corn picked. 

LYING orn is of a good quality. More winter 

for in heat sown than usual. Plum and apple 

low to rchards that were not sprayed have in- 
noe erior, wormy fruit. Tame grapes are of 
icceelll @. good quality. Potato crop light. Very 
ngs & jeew black walnuts, altho we have many 

D. ¢. lack walnut trees in this section.—Mrs, 

TENT PN. A 

s. 802 Eastern—Clinton County, Sept. 27—Silo 

— illing about completed in this locality. 
Due to the killing frost, a larger acreage 
was cut up than had been planned. The 

EEDS, eon fields here are all white and the 

. Waa damage severe in most places. The warm | 
veather since has been a_help to fair | 

an yields. Eggs up but poultry lower. Too 

RETS try for plowing. No nuts this year and 

Sious ut few apples.—Fred Schepers. 

Beek, Central—Grundy County, Sept. 27—The 
light of September 16 we had a heavy 
rost, down to 28 degrees, which finished 

ALES ell corn over the hills and everywhere; 

yr pul- but it was mostly out the way, so that 

pnest- damage was slight, only filling silos was 
red 29 ardly half completed and cutting of fod- 





cords der hardly begun. Shucking corn will be 
: bul: @iseveral weeks earlier. Digging potatoes 
— Beems to be in full blast now; sell for $1.25 
TORN and higher, but yield is only fair, and 
Tan- ate potatoes are a total failure. Lots of 
s spe- attle, fed all summer, being shipped out. 
chins, 0 shotes so far. Some cholera in the 

outheast part of the county. Some cat- 

le going on feed now. A few stockers 
ELS elling for 10 cents a pound. A large 





























acreage of clover cut for seed. Pastures 
bn good shape.—Gus Treimer. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Sept. 27 
We are having very dry weather; a 


ndard 
sec- 
ester, 
















WIN- ight shower last night but not enough to 
sale, @@help plowing any. Silo filling about fin- 
sale. shed. A lot of corn is being cut and 
i hocked. Some stack threshing yet. A | 
number of farm sales are being held. | 
canes attle and hogs are selling high and at | 
ne ome sales horses have sold high for this 
aia ime of year. We had a killing frost Sep- 
ae tember 18. No reports on hog sickness. 
is is A number of farmers are getting lime 
$325, rock ready to spread.—H. E. Wells. 
Des Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Sept. | 
id 27—We had a killing frost September 17, 
Which caught some of the corn before it 
— was quite ripe. The early planted fields | 
GHT were most all out of the way of the frost. 
ring- A good many fields of newly seeded clover 
_# rill be plowed up this fall—too much dry 
Weather. Ground plows hard, yet some 
fty- Winter wheat will be sown. Lots of seed 
of a corn picked.—C, Laydon. 
lage Southeastern—Washington County, Sept. 
yuld 27—Fall work on the farms in this neigh- 
the borhood includes silo filling, clover hull- 
ator ing, fall plowing, and a little later, corn 
and gathering. Silo work has been completed, 
ep- some clover hulling now being done, yield- 
nter METS one to one and g half bushels per 
ood acre. Fall plowing not yet started, A 
Shower or two in the last ten days, but 
is net enough for plowing. Pastures are 
38 Eood. Farm produce prices ¢ontinue good. 
ves a fam 43 cents, eggs 33 cents. Livestock 
on oing well.—J. J. McConnell. 
“ful on -astern—Jackson County, Sept. 27—Silo 
ad- “whi was finished the first of the week. 
and wal did not fill silos because of the 
ith Ba Undance of clover and alfalfa hay. Too 
ful - for fall plowing. New community ven- 
vill i a successful cooperative live- 
, is = oe at Baldwin stockyards, Sep- 
yng old oa 24. Six carloads of feeding cattle 
of y breeders in the hilly grazing lands 
ackson county, direct to feeders in 
grain growing counties to the south. 












mosh from 
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Also a few dairy cattle, sheep and hogs 
in the sale. Total amount of sale, nearly 
$13,000. Estimated that cattle sold for $1 
a hundred more than when sold thru oth- 
er channels. Many dairymen and their 
families, and dairy calf club members 
plan to attend Waterloo Dairy Congress. 


Eggs 37 cents for first grade, 28 cents | 


for second. Weather warm and pleasant. 
Most gardens and glowers flourishing, un- 
harmed by frost of September 18.—Mrs. 
H. E. Skott. 3 
Eastern—Benton County, Sept. 26—Sev- 


eral very warm days this week furnished | 


decided contrast to last week’s damp and 
gloomy weather. Late alfalfa and soy- 
bean hay being put up. Silo filling done 
earlier than usual, Many carloads of 
feeder lambs being shipped in instead of 
cattle. Frost did not hurt corn, except 
late stuff. Lots of seed corn being picked. 
Potato cro. above average in some sec- 
tions of county, others not so good, 
Smooth potatoes selling as high as $1.50. 
—Mrs. A. R. L. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Sept. 23—We have had plenty of rain the 
past ten days. Plowing is fine. Corn all 
out of danger from frost. 
sowed Saturday, September 21, free fly 
Pastures fine. Hogs healthy. No 
Plenty of grapes. Fat cattle all 
gone to market. Not as much wheat will 
be sown as usual. More red clover will 
be hulled this fall than for years. No 
farms for rent in this section. Plenty of 
spring pigs; not many fall pigs. Corn 
will be good, about the average yield.—W. 
R. Corbin. 


Special-Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
advertisements already renping 
notice of such diseontin 
later than Wednesds 








: 


ean es are made up. 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 








a 





Livestock Advertising 


On October 25, the first issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead will be published, the consoli- 
dation of these two papers becom- 
ing effective on that date. All ac- 
cepted contracts will be carried out 
at the contract rate. Announce- 
ment of the new rate will be made 
in the issue of October 26 and busi- | 
ness accepted beyond October 18 in 
either publication will bear the new 
rate. The enlarged publication will 
give us an opportunity to render ex- 
ceptional service to the livestock 








industry. 





Some wheat | 








Tested for Purity and Potency. 


subject them to various diseases. 


O serum can be better than the pigs from 
which it is made. Only clean, Colorado pigs 
‘are used in making Denver Double Tested Serum. 


These are select pigs and are not shipped long dis- 
tance, as that would weaken their vitality and 


Ypu get positive life immunity without harmful 
reactions when you use the Denver brand. 
Complete information on vaccinating and on the features 
of real quality in Anti-Hog Cholera Serum are explained 
in free booklet. Send coupon or write postal for your copy. 


DENVER HOG SERUM CO. 


United States Veterinary License Number 115 P 
Lafayette Streets Denver, Colorado 


DENVER SERUM 


Gives Positive Immunity Against“, 











CHOLERA 


gy MM MILLER 





47th and 
RRL 











supply all-our old customers. 


JOHN CONRAD, 





[February and March Boars 


40 Head Poland China Boars to 
Select from Wednesday, Oct. 9 


Our herd has won consistently at several fairs, defeating some of oe 
winning animals at the Iowa State Fair. 

out of an Ethics dam, also a junior pig out of a Pathfinder Ethics dam. Don’t 
forget that this offering is sired by five different boars and we will be able to 
If you want a boar to sire market hogs or show 
animals, we can supply your wants sale day. Solve your boar problem October 9. 


We have an exceptionally g pig 




















grown and ready for heavy service. 


O. J. HESS, 














Boar Buyers Attention! 
Saturday, October 19 


I am selling as good an offering as I have ever raised. The pigs in this 
offering have everything to be desired in feeding quality and body conforma- 
tion, they have exceptionally good feet and legs and nearly all of them are well 
I have new blood for all my old customers. 
The offering is sired by seven different boars, The Silverman, Highline, Sports- 
man, Majestic, Historian, Conqueror and Liberty Lad. 
good enough to head any herd. Write for your catalog now. 


There are several pigs 


Worthington, lowa 





























| bred Polands of the most profitable feed- 
ing type, and this years’ offering is up 
to the firm’s standard. Plan to attend 
this sale. If you can not, send your bid 
and instructions to Wallaces’ Farmer rep- 
resentative, care of Mr. Conrad, and your 
order will be handled to your satisfaction. 
~—Advertising Notice. 
BEN F. WEEKS’ DUROCS 

Ben F. Weeks, of Laurens, Iowa, who 
sells October 9, has one of the grown, 
rugged and uniform offerings in north- 
western Iowa. If you need a boar, do 
| not miss‘this sale, for, regardless of how 
| exacting you may be, your boar problems 
can be solved here.—Advertising Notice. 


Guernsey Sale, October 9,1929 


ayette County Guernsey Cattie Club will sell 50 
head of Guernseys at the W. N. Clothier farm 
Fayette, on W: , October 9, 1929, beginning at 
12:00 noen. 40 grade and purebred females, 10 pure- 
bred males. Fresh and springing cows and heifers 
and a few open heifers. All T. B. tested. If you 
want good Guernseys with show end preduction 
records do not pase up thissale. Write for further 
information. 

B. W. Ledick, Sales Mgr., Fayette, lowa 














Field Notes 


Oo. J. HESS’ POLANDS 


O. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, offers 
a draft of boars that contains as many 
tops as we have seen in an offering of 
this size for some time. The Silvermag 
has proved an outstanding sire; there are 
several outstanding boars of other breed- 
ing also. If you need a herd boar, do not 
pass up this sale. Write for your catalog 
now, make your selection, and if you can 
not attend, send your order and instruc- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, 
care of Mr. Hess.—Advertising Notice. 


McKEE’S DUROCS 

McKee Bros., -of Creston, Iowa, sell 
October 10. This firm has won consist- 
ently thru the show season with a type 
of animal that is doing equally as well in 
production contests. Don’t forget that 
the outstanding litter of the year sells 
here sale day, and they are bred to re- 
produce. A representative of this paper 
will attend the sale, and you are assured 
that any bid sent addressed, ‘““Wallaces’ 
Farmer Representative, Care of McKee 
Bros.,”” will be filled to your satisfaction. 
—Advertising Notice. 

LAST CALL FOR CONRAD SALE 

John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, who sells 
October 9, has one of the outstanding 
herds of the Poland China breed. ‘ie 
offering this season is sired by five dif- 
ferent boars. The pigs are well grown, 
very sound, with several tops good enough 


| TAMWORTHS 


| Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I have spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
and a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 


description. 
Ww.W. KRUSE, HOSPERS, 1OWA 


TAMWORTHS Spring pigs of either sex te 
please the most exacting 
showman. Litter groups or individuais. Immune. 

J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. on lows Primary No.7 








| for any herd. Mr. Conrad has in the past { 


POLAND CHINAS 





Poland China Boars and Gilts 


1890 head, March farrow, most popular blood, with 
size and individual merit second to none. Priced 


right. 
CHAS. SCHEUNK, Mapleten, lewa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLANDS 322°3..°s3 


35 bears and 20 gilts sired by 4 different boars, 
Omar, Cedarvale, Strongheart and Coca Cela. 10 
big rugged February boars. 


WH. ©. HOTZ, Greston, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 lb. state fair winner. 
eading families represented. Imepection invited. 
w. 8. AUSTIZ, DUMONT, IOWA 


ANGUS HEIFERS 


Three months to one yearold. Write for prices and 
description. 
BANKS 4 BANKS, BNOXVILLE, IOWA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 
tallions by Maple Greve Eclipse. 


Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, aad Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and headers. ANIMAL BUSBAN DRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowe. 


























HAMPSHIRES 
Right Type Hampshire Boars 


4 spring boars. Strains that have more size and 
better feeding lity. We specialize on mail orders, 

| guarantee satisfaction and ship C. O. D. if requested. 
rite us for description and prices. 

MR, W.OXLEY &280N, lowa City, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Deyoe’s Durocs 

















SHEEP 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The big, heavy boned kind, with good fleeces. 
Yearlings and two-year-olds. Send for photo and 
prices. Heatherhalil Farms, Kellerton, ia. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


% of the right goed kind. They are well grown, 
well wooied, of the blecky type, the best of breeding. 
Priced tosell. Call orwrite. Farm 2 miles east of 
Reawick. J. . Prenk, mwick, lowa. 











2% big March boars and yearling sired by Sup 
Stilts. Also fall yearling by The Ace. All immune. 


| GEO. NM. DEYOR, Masen Oty, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES 
Chester White Boars and Gilts 


Our entire spring crop of well bred, well i 
select from at very attracti 

| O. D, on approval. Write for our prices. 

| MeMimiey Bres. @ Sens, Melrese, 














HOLSTEINS 
BYERAL scplonaia 


y Holstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
epee pee oh ao yng his 


es ve a record 

rors test. He is so 
6teS mes. ofage. Bd. Ronsink, Mespers, ie. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 















































what a difference in flavor 


Butter-Nut is by far the most popular coffee in this state.. 
Selling fastest, it comes to you freshest. It never has a chance 
to stand long on the grocer’s shelf. 

Freshness is one of the essential qualities if you are to bring 
out the full, rich, delicious flavor of coffee. 

Butter-Nut surpasses others in flavor because, first of all, we 
use only the very choicest grades of coffee, and equally import- 
ant, we deliver it to you fresh roasted. 

If you like coffee of fine flavor—rich, mellow coffee—then 
Butter-Nut is the coffee for you. 





























“The COFFEE 


‘Delicious 


99 












